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NEW  1947  GREGG  TEXTS  IN 


•  Retailing 

•  Shorthand 


Typing  •  Office  Training 

(juidance  •  Business  Machines 


Retailing 

Principles  and  Practices 
Second  Edition 
by  Richert 


Presents  principles  and  practices  successtully  used  in 
handling  every  major  phase  of  retail-store  operation — big 
or  small.  Includes  practical  retailing  problems  and 
projects.  Abundant,  modern  illustrations. 


Integrated  Drills 
In  Shorthand 
And  Typing 
by  Wilbur 


Designed  to  help  the  student  build  basic  typing  skill, 
master  shorthand  theory,  and  improve  spelling.  I  hirty- 
six  units  correlated  with  the  (iiegg  Shorthand  Manual. 
"J"o  be  used  in  the  typing  classroom. 


Training  For 
The  Office  Typist 
(College  C>ourse 
by  Smith 


A  completeK  integrated  project  of  75  assignments  in 
which  the  stiulent  emplo\s  and  develops  basic  and  pro¬ 
duction  t\  ping  skills.  I  lesigned  for  brief  finishing 
courses  in  business  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 


Exploratory  Course 
In 

Business  Training 
by  Dame  and  Patrick 


A  si\ty-si\  lesson  prograh^  of  learning  materials  care¬ 
fully  prepared  to  help  the  pupil  determine  his  interests 
and  capabilities  in  three  major  phases  of  business  train¬ 
ing — selling,  recoril  keeping,  and  shorthand. 


Office  Manual  E"or 
The  Medical  Secretary 
by  Markvvick,  Erickson 
and  E'reeman 


Covers  duties  and  office  procedures  which  doctors 
think  medical  secretaiies  should  know,  as  iletermined  by 
survey.  Packed  with  vital,  authoritative  information  and 
instruction.  Abundant  illustrations. 


How  To  Use 
Business  Machines 
Introductory  Course 
by  Easnacht 


Provides  basic  instruction  on  commonly  used  office 
machines  —  adding,  calculating,  duplicating,  dictating, 
transcribing,  and  so  on.  Problems  and  projects  arranged 
in  order  of  didiculty.  Kxplicit  instructions  to  students. 


Investigate  these  new  1947  (iress  texts. 

Write  our  nearest  office. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  16  Chicajio  3  San  Francisco  2  Boston  16  Dallas  5  Toronto  1  London,  W.C.  1 


To  request  more  information,  you  may  wish  to  use  the  check-coupon  on  pas>e  62. 


Look  Twice! 


HE  cartoon  on 


this  page  is  reprinted  from  a  magazine 
that  is  widely  distributed  among  school  administrators.  The 
picture  shows  ten  office  w’orkers  who  lost  their  jobs:  one  be¬ 
cause  of  skill  deficiency  and  nine  because  of  personality  defi¬ 
ciency.  7'he  cartoon  at  first  glance  seems  harmless,  but  it  is 
dynamite — potentially.  It  is  dangerous  because  it  can  be 
grossly  misinterpreted  by  anyone — school  administrator,  teacher, 
student — who  sees  the  figures  instead  of  the  facts. 

The  right  interpretation  is  the  one  with  which  business 
teachers  are  familiar:  that  business  success  demands  both  skill 
and  personality.  Such  is  the  significance  of  the  research  on 
which  the  drawing  is  based.  Such  is  the  interpretation  (in¬ 
vestigation  has  revealed)  intended  by  cartoonist  Harris. 

The  wrong  interpretation  is  the  potentially  dangerous  one: 
that  personality  (90  per  cent)  is  nine  times  as  important  as 
skill  (10  per  cent).  This  interpretation  implies  that  a  little 
skill  and  a  big  smile  are  all  that  are  needed.  And  this  is  the 
interpretation  that  those  unfamiliar  with  the  business  scene, 
especially  the  students  who  see  this  cartoon  displayed  in  their 
classrooms,  are  likely  to  make. 

And  that  is  dangerous,  very  dangerous,  to  business  educa¬ 
tion  !  Such  an  interpretation  suggests  that  we  should  devote 
less  time  to  the  teaching  of  skills.  It  suggests  that  skill  is 
only  10  per  cent  of  the  v^ocational  requirement.  It  suggests 
that  standards  should  be  low.  It  suggests  that  the  time  that 
the  curriculum  allots  to  business  education  ought  to  be  re¬ 
duced.  In  a  day  when  employers  are  demanding  more  skill 
and  more  accuracy  and  more  production  and  when  our  learn¬ 
ers  are  demonstrating  a  lower  average  capability,  such  sug¬ 
gestions  are  ridiculous.  And,  because  such  suggestions  will  be 
offered  seriously,  dangerous! 

Students  must  not  be  encouraged  to  believe  that  a  smile 
compensates  for  lack  of  words-a-minute,  for  it  does  not.  They 
must  not  be  led  to  think  that  they  can  advance  in  a  highly 
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this  issue 
111  of  the  B.E.W. 

The  subject  index  on  the 
B.E.W.’s  cover  is  a  handy 
gadget,  isn’t  it?  You  run 
your  finger  down  the  list 
and  zing!  You’ve  found  an 
article  that  will  help  you. 

•  •  • 

Unfortunately,  it  doesn’t 
tey  the  whole  story. 

For  example,  the  “ad¬ 
ministration”  article  (page 
34)  is  obviously  an  aid  to 
our  administrators:  it  tells 
them  what  to  look  for  in 
our  classrooms.  But  it  also 
tells  us  what  we  ought  to 
demonstrate;  so  it  ought  to 
be  read  by  teachers,  too. 

And  take  this  month’s 
edition  of  the  B.E.W.’s  no¬ 
torious  “World’s  Worst 
Transcript.”  To  some  of 
us,  it’s  a  game.  It  is  also 
a  jolting  aid  to  getting  out 
students  down  to  brass-tack 
studying  in  transcription 
classes;  so  we  index  it  un¬ 
der  “transcription.”  Yet  it 
is  just  as  useful  in  typing, 
business  English,  business 
correspondence,  and  .  .  . 
well,  just  about  every  sec¬ 
retarial  class! 

•  •  • 

Which  article  this  month 
do  you  think  will  be  most 
quoted  in  the  years  to 

come  ?  N  ominees : 

“My  First  Command¬ 
ment  for  Teaching  Short¬ 
hand,”  page  24. 

“Tips  for  Beginning 
Bookkeeping  Teachers,” 
page  27. 

“The  Saltzman  Scale,” 
page  8. 

“Education  for  Busi¬ 
ness,”  page  17. 

•  •  • 

But  there  is  no  doubt  as 

to  which  of  this  month’s 
features  will  be  most 
widely  read!  It  will  be  our 
“Wits  and  Wags”  on  page 
57.  Don’t  miss  it. 


competitive  field  if  they  lack  the  skill  necessary  for  competition.  • 
They  cannot  expect  a  bare  entering-wedge  level  of  skill  to  * 
sustain  them  and  earn  promotions  for  them.  “A  little  skill”  j 
is  not  enough.  Any  thinking  that  places  value  on  a  little  skill  | 
and  a  big  smile  is  dangerous  thinking,  treason  to  the  best  in-  . 
terests  of  the  students  in  our  classrooms.  * 

So,  when  our  professional  colleagues  and  our  administrators  * 
display  this  cartoon  on  the  bulletin  boards  in  our  schools,  or  | 
point  to  it  as  a  justification  for  curtailing  business-education  ! 
offerings  (and  we  may  be  sure  that  some  will!),  we  must  speak  I 
up  immediately.  1 

We  must  explain  that. the  survey  on  which  the  cartoon  is  \ 
based  was  conducted  ten  years  ago,  when  competition  for  office 
w’ork  was  intense.  At  that  time  only  workers  who  could 
demonstrate  their  skill  were  hired ;  naturally,  then,  nine-tenths 
of  dismissals  were  because  of  personality  deficiencies!  I 

We  must  explain  that  personality  is  essential  in  holding  a  j 
job,  but  that  skill  is  essential  in  getting  a  job. 

We  must  explain  that  a  little  skill  is  not  enough  if  we 
want  our  students  to  be  qualified  for  advancing  on  the  job. 

We  must  ask  them  to  take  a  second  look.  Personality  is  I 
not  nine  times  as  important  as  skill. 

CONVEXd'lONS  •  America’s  ma¬ 
jor  business-education  associations  have 
already  begun  plans  for  the  1947-1^48 
series  of  conventions,  and  the  alert  pro-  i 
fessional  business  educator  will  wish  to  [ 
make  early  note  of  the  dates  and  pro-  ' 
grams  that  have  been  announced :  j 

Natioxal  Bl’sixess  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation,  scheduled  for  December  2^,  ' 
30,  and  31  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel  in  St.  | 
Louis,  Missouri.  Fheme:  ‘‘"Feacher 
Leadership  in  Business  Education.”  I 
National  Association  of  Accredited  Commerciai,  , 
Schools,  scheduled  to  convene  wdth  the  Nbta  in  St.  Louis. 

American  Vocational  Association,  scheduled  for  Decern-  \ 
ber  16,  17,  and  18  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles.  Will 
include  special  sectional  meetings  for  business  educators.  In¬ 
novation:  banquet,  without  speeches,  will  be  held  at  Earl  Car- 
roll’s  Supper  Theater! 

Southern  Business  Education  Association,  scheduled 
for  Thanksgiving  holidays,  November  27,  28,  and  29,  at  the 
Andrew  Johnson  Hotel  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  ("Fhis  W'ill 
be  the  second  time  in  its  twenty-seven-year  history  that  the  p 
Sbea  will  meet  in  Knoxville.)  pt 

Appointees  designated  by  President  Lloyd  E.  Baugham  p 
(University  of  Georgia):  Dr.  G.  H.  Parker  (University  oi  J| 
I'ennessee),  local  chairman;  Dr.  George  Wagoner  (Univer-H 
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sity  of  Tennessee),  exhibits  chairman;  and  Emsr  Etheriikie 
(Columbia,  South  Carolina,  High  School),  secretary. 

Eastern  Business  'Eeachers  Association,  scheduled  for 
March  24,  25,  26,  and  27,  1948,  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel  in  Philadelphia.  Eheme:  “Better  Education  for  Busi¬ 
ness,”  as  announced  by  Ebta  President  Walter  E.  Leidner. 


Twenty-five  years  ago, 
when  the  B.E.W.  was 
known  as  The  American 
Shorthand  Teacher  and 
was  already  three  years 
old.  .  .  . 


Louis  Beck  recommended 
a  marvelous  new  device — 
“One  of  the  most  useful 
things  modern  business  has 
given  to  education”:  the 
graph — for  recording  prog¬ 
ress  in  typing! 


“The  idea  developed,”  he 
explained,  “from  a  bond¬ 
selling  campaign,  in  which 
a  wall  chart  was  used  to 
stimulate  competition 
among  the  bond  salesmen.’ 


John  A.  Zellers  Herbert  A.  Tonne  Robert  E.  Slaughter 


INTERNATIONAL  •  The  United  States  Division  of  the 
International  Society  for  Business  Education,  inactive  during 
the  war,  has  been  formally  reorganized,  with  John  A. 
Zellers,  vice-president  of  Remington  Rand  Inc.,  as  chairman. 
Vice-chairman  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  group  are,  re¬ 
spectively,  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Tonne,  of  New  York  University, 
and  R.  E.  Slaughter,  of  the  Ciregg  Publishing  Company. 

On  the  organization’s  agenda  of  activities  is  sponsorship  of 
the  first  postwar  International  Congress  on  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation,  which  will  be  held  in  the  United  States  in  1949. 
Officers  of  the  local  group  are  already  at  work  on  plans  for 
the  event,  which  will  be  attended  by  delegates  from  all  over 
the  world ;  the  officers  anticipate  the  full  co-operation  and  sup¬ 
port  of  business  educators  and  businessmen  in  this  country. 

I'he  International  Society  for  Business  Education  is  vitally 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  better  education  for  business 
and  in  the  development  of  international  understanding  and 
good  will.  It  publishes  the  International  Review  for  Business 
Education,  through  which  significant  ideas  and  information 
about  business  and  education  for  business  are  exchanged  in 
several  languages,  including  English.  The  magazine  is  sent 
as  a  service  to  members  of  chapters  or  units  of  the  society. 
The  program  of  the  society  is  also  carried  on  through  Insti¬ 
tute  Courses,  which  are  held  annually  during  the  summer  in  a 
leading  world  city,  the  next  in  London  in  1948. 

Membership  in  the  United  States  Division  includes  busi¬ 
ness  concerns,  professional  and  trade  associations,  educational 
institutions,  and  individual  business  educators  and  business¬ 
men.  The  annual  dues  for  individual  members  are  $3.  Busi¬ 
ness  educators  are  urged  to  support  the  program  and  activities 
of  the  United  States  Division  and  to  enjoy  its  benefits  by 
sending  their  memberships  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Inter¬ 
national  Society  for  Business  Education,  United  States  Divi¬ 
sion,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New'  York  16,  New  York. 


Among  the  “closing  exer¬ 
cises”  of  Haaren  High, 
New  York  City,  was  an 
“ingenious  spelling  bee,” 
in  which  contestants  spelled 
words  in  shorthand.  (To¬ 
day,  of  course,  this  is  a 
favorite  commercial  -  club 
game.) 


Sensation  of  the  short¬ 
hand  world  was  young 
(just  sixteen  years  old) 
Martin  Dupraw,  who  won 
first  place  in  the  N.S.R.A. 
speed  contest  in  the  150- 
word  class.  Winner  of  the 
amateur  championship  at 
the  same  trials  was  an- 
ather  youngster:  Louis  A. 
Leslie  1 


When  the  N.E.A.  De¬ 
partment  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  (now  the  U.B.E.A.) 
met,  the  leading  address 
was  by  Karl  F.  Adams: 
“Co-operation  between 
Civic  Organizations  and 
School  Authorities”  —  25 
years  ago! 
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Teachers  College,  to  teach  secretarial  and  guid¬ 
ance  courses  .  .  .  William  Breese  and  Barbara 
Tunnicliff,  from  the  University  of  Iowa,  to 
assistant  professorships  at  Drake  University  .  .  . 
Herbert  Langek,  from  the  University  of  Iowa, 
to  assistant  professorship  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  .  .  .  Dr.  William  J.  Masson,  pro¬ 
moted  from  instructorship  to  assistant  profes¬ 
sorship  at  the  University  of  Iowa  .  .  .  S.  Gordon 
Rudy,  from  chief  of  business  education  for  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  to  secretary  and  business 
manager  of  the  York,  Pennsylvania,  Schools. 


I  EE:  I  ford  J.  Scott  High 

I  ’  —  "  I  School  in  East  Orange, 

New  Jersey,  to  director 
of  the  Department  of 
Business  Education  at 
Temple  University,  with  the  rank  of  associ¬ 
ate  professor  .  .  .  Dr.  Armon  J.  Lawrence, 
from  the  University  of  Kentucky,  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mississippi,  to  head  two  depart¬ 
ments:  Secretarial  Science  and  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  .  .  .  Dr.  Arnold  E.  Schneider,  from  the 
State  Teachers  College  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
to  the  head  of  the  Business  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Western  Michigan  College,  Kalamazoo, 
succeeding  Dr.  J.  Marshall  Hanna  (who  had 
resigned  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Education  at  Ohio  State  University)  .  .  . 

Dr.  Eugene  Hughes,  from  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  division  of  the  V’^eterans  Administration. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  the  University  of  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas,  as  director  of  business  education  .  .  . 


S.  Gordon  Rudy 


Harry  Hitffman 


Dr.  Harry  Huff.man,  from  chairman  of  the 
Business  Education  Division  of  the  (leorgia 
I'eachers  College,  Collegeboro,  Cjeorgia,  to  as- 
s()ciate  professorship  in  the  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa,  where  he  will  direct  teacher  training  and 
research  in  business  education  .  .  .  Dr,  Huffman 
will  be  succeeded  in  Georgia  by  Cameron 
Bremseth,  from  Goddard  College  .  .  .  Dr.  and 
Mrs,  Clifford  Shipley,  to  the  staff  of  Dr.  E. 
(j.  Knepper  at  Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  State 
University  .  .  .  Dr.  Shipley,  formerly  of  Ford- 
son  High  School  in  Dearborn,  Michigan,  and' 
M  rs.  Shipley  (Doris  Conds  Shipley),  formerly 
of  the  State  Teachers  College  of  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey,  have  both  been  graduate  students 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  .  .  . 
William  C,  Huffman,  from  Northwestern 
University,  to  the  School  of  Business,  University 
of  Louisville  .  .  .  Harry  R.  Price,  also  from 
Northwestern  University,  to  School  of  Business 
at  the  University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables, 
Florida  .  .  .  Willard  Thompson,  another  doc¬ 
toral  candidate  at  New  York  University,  to  the 
staff  of  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis.  .  .  . 

Fred  C.  Archer,  associate  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Business  Education,  from  Hofstra  Col¬ 
lege,  to  the  Department  of  Business  Education 
at  the  State  Teachers  College  in  St.  Cloud, 
Minnesota  .  .  .  Ruth  Rucker,  from  Morehead, 
Kentucky,  State  'Feachers  College,  to  the  staff 


Eugene  Hughes 


Richard  Hallisy 


Richard  Hallisy,  formerly  at  Farmville, 
Virginia,  State  Teachers  College  and,  since  his 
discharge  from  the  service,  with  the  Veterans’ 
Administration  in  Washington,  to  the  director¬ 
ship  of  business  education  at  the  Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  State  Teachers  College  .  .  .  Ver¬ 
non  Payne,  doctoral  candidate  at  New  York 
University,  to  head  of  the  Department  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  at  New  Mexico  Highlands  Uni¬ 
versity,  succeeding  Dr.  E.  Dana  Gibson  (who 
has  accepted  the  post  of  head  of  department  at 
the  San  Diego,  California,  State  College). 

Ella  Kru.mmacher,  from  Punglou  Academy, 
Honolulu,  to  Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania,  State 
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Indiana  FILING  Students 


INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  CLASS  USES  IDENTIC  SETS 


learn  with  IDENTIC 


Teachers 

Endorse 

Identic 


Mrs.  Edith  O.  H'right,  of  the 
A  t Ian ta  (Georg ia)Opport unity 
Schools,  says:  “Ten  Identic  sets 
were  placed  in  our  schools  in 
1927.  These  sets,  to  which 
many  were  added,  have  given 
splendid  service  to  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  students  through 
the  years.  They’ve  certainly 
withstood  hard  wear!” 


Another  major  educational  institution — the  University  of 
Indiana — selects  Remington  Rand  Identic  practice  sets  to 
instruct  filing  students  because  of  these  major  advantages: 

1.  Identic  sets  provide  thorough  practice  in  all  filing  systems,  and 
practice  materials  and  problems  are  identical  to  those  of  real 
business;  hence  they  give  realistic  preparation  for  any  filing 
requirement. 

2.  Identic  sets  give  you  economy;  they  last  for  decades — often 
cutting  equipment  costs  to  less  than  U  per  student. 

3.  Identic  sets  bring  you  8  free  aids  that  save  your  time  and  help 
you  in  testing,  grading  and  visual  instruction. 

Why  not  follow  the  good  example  of  hundreds  of  schools? 
Let  Identic  cut  your  equipment  costs,  save  your  time,  and 
instruct  your  students  thoroughly.  The  coupon  below  brings 
you  full  details  without  obligation,  so  send  it  today. 


To  request  more  injormation,  you  may  wish  to  use  the  check-coupon  on  page  62. 
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of  Dr.  S.  J.  Turille  at  Madison  State  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  as  an  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  .  .  .  Clarice  M.  Robinson,  from  Anderson 
(Indiana)  College,  to  the  staff  of  the  Western 
Illinois  State  College  .  .  . 

Edith  M.  Winchester,  who  was  appointed 
assistant  director  of  Margaret  Morrison  Car¬ 
negie  College  (Pittsburgh)  in  February,  to  the 
full  directorship  of  the  College,  succeeding  Dr. 
Charles  Watkins,  who  has  retired  .  .  .  Ger¬ 
trude  M.  Belyea,  from  Becker  Junior  College 
(Worcester,  Massachusetts),  to  staff  of  Bay 
Path  Secretarial  School,  Longmeadow’,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  .  .  . 

Dr.  Paul  Muse,  from  Bowling  Green,  Ghio, 
Business  University,  to  head  of  the  Business 
Education  Department  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
State  Teachers  College  .  .  . 

BUSINESS  APPOINTMENTS  •  Philip 

S.  Pepe,  for  many  years  an  assistant  editor  of 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company  and,  since  the 
war,  an  associate  editor  of  the  B.E.W.,  to  the 
staff  of  Dr.  Earl  Strong,  Director  of  Type¬ 
writer  Utilization  for 
Remington  Rand  .  .  .  H. 

T.  Rowe,  former  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune, 
to  post  of  advertising 
manager  -  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Business  Ma- 
chines  Corporation  .  .  . 

Wallace  B.  Bowman, 
from  New  Rochelle, 

New  York,  High 
School,  to  the  sales  staff 
of  the  South-Western 
Publishing  Company  .  .  .  Merle  Landrum,  for 
many  years  director  of  business  education  at 
the  Farmville,  Virginia,  State  Teachers  College, 
to  the  sales  staff  of  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Company  .  .  . 

BEREAVEMENTS  •  Miss  May  Both- 

WELL,  fc.  twenty-four  years  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  North  High  School,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
and  for  many  years  head  of  the  Business-Edu¬ 
cation  Department,  died  suddenly  at  school  late 
last  spring. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Barnes,  president  of  the  Barnes 
School  of  Commerce  in  Denver,  Colorado,  and 
known  as  “the  father  of  the  National  Council 
of  Business  Schools,”  died  early  this  summer. 
The  testimonial,  “We  feel  that  a  great  and 
good  man  has  been  with  us,  labored  with  us, 
and  left  us  richer  because  of  his  full  life  of 
service,”  extended  by  the  National  Council  of 
Business  Schools  to  Mrs.  Barnes,  is  one  that  will 
he  echoed  by  all  who  knew  Mr.  Barnes. 


At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Barnes  was  a 
director  of  the  National  Council  of  Business 
Schools.  He  was  also  formerly  a  board  mem¬ 
ber  of*  the  National  Association  of  Accredited 
Commercial  Schools. 


CjEORGE  M.  Hittler,  professor  of  business 
education  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  died  on 
August  4  at  the  age  of  forty-six  while  teaching 
summer  courses  at  Armstrong  College  in  Oak¬ 
land.  California.  Professor  Hittler,  despite  ill 
health  in  recent  years,  was  a  nationally  known 
leader  of  business  education,  having  made  many 
professional  contributions  to  business-education 
literature  and  organizations. 

Dr.  Samuel  North,  formerly  state  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  for  Maryland  and  for  many 
years  closely  identified  w’ith  business  education, 
died  in  Baltimore  on  August  .L  Dr.  North  is 
the  husband  of  Mrs.  Frances  Doub  North,  dis¬ 
tinguished  business-eduction  leader  from 
Western  High  School  in  Baltimore. 

HONORS  •  Harry  L.  Jacobs,  president  of 
Bryant  College,  was  awarded  an  honorary  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Education  degree  by  the  Rhode  Island 
College  of  Education  at  its  June  commencement, 
“in  recognition  of  his  na¬ 
tional  leadership  in  edu¬ 
cation.” 

For  many  years  Presi¬ 
dent  Jacobs  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  affairs  of  the 
state.  One  of  his  chief 
interests  has  been  the 
improvement  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  state  penal 
institutions.  More  re¬ 
cently  he  served  as  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Planning  Board. 

Edward  J.  Rowse,  for  many  years  director  ot 
distributive  education  for  the  Boston  Public 
Schools,  was  honored  at  a  testimonial  luncheon 
(Continued  on  page  49) 


George  M.  Hittler 


Harry  L.  Jacobs 
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CASH  PRIZES  FOR  BUSINESS  LETTERS! 


First  Prize . $50 

Second  Prize .  25 

Third  Prize .  15 

Fourth  Prize .  10 

Next  Ten  Prizes  .  5 


A  Contest  Open  to  All  Business  Teachers 

THESE  PRIZES  WILL  BE  AWARDED  to  teachers  submitting  the  best  collection  of  business 
letters,  25  minimum  total,  representing  one  or  more  types  of  business.  The  B.E.W.  takes  pleasure 
in  announcing  this  contest,  the  purposes  of  which  are:  (1)  To  help  determine  what  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  style  and  content  of  business  correspondence  since  the  war.  (2)  To  help  incorpo¬ 
rate  these  changes  in  shorthand,  typing,  and  secretarial  instructional  materials.  Here  is  your 
chance  to  make  a  valuable  contribution  toward  keeping  your  school  materials  up  to  the  minute  with 
current  business  practices — and  to  win  a  cash  prize  at  the  same  time! 


The  Facts  in  Brief 


1.  Each  entry  must  consist  of  at  least  25  letters. 

2.  The  letters  may  come  from  one  or  more 
types  of  business;  such  as,  advertising,  auto¬ 
mobile,  banking,  aviation,  building,  fuel,  in¬ 
surance,  investment,  law,  radio,  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  so  on. 

Letters  must  represent  a  variety  of  lengths 
but  must  not  contain  fewer  than  100  words. 

4.  Letters  must  be  real  letters  or  copies  of 
real  letters  written  by  business  firms  since 
World  War  II  and  not  previously  published 
in  any  form. 

5.  All  names  used  may  he  changed. 

6.  Letters  should  he  suitable  for  the  average 
second-year  course  in  shorthand  or  typing; 
they  should  not  he  too  technical. 

7.  Entries  will  not  be  returned;  all  letters  sub¬ 
mitted  become  the  property  of  the  publisher 
of  the  B.E.W. 


8.  Entries  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of 
business  and  technical  vocabulary,  English 
construction,  and  variety  in  length.  Typo¬ 
graphical  perfection  will  not  be  a  considera¬ 
tion.  The  judges  will  be:  E.  Lillian  Hutchin¬ 
son,  Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  Harold  H.  Smith, 
Charles  E.  Zoubek,  and  Alan  C.  Lloyd. 

9.  Duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  the 
event  of  a  tie. 

10.  All  entries  must  bear  a  cover  sheet  giving: 

Your  Name 
Your  Position 
Name  of  School 
Complete  Address  of  School 

11.  Address  your  entry:  Letter  Contest  Editor, 
The  Business  Education  World,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

12.  All  entries  must  be  in  the  mail  by  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1947.  Mail  flat,  first  class. 


GET  IN  TOUCH,  NOW,  with  one  or  more  business  firms;  send  your  letters  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible;  win  one  of  the  big  cash  prizes  as  a  (Christmas  present  to  yourself! 
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How  Vocational  Is  Your  Sales 


LLOYD  R.  SALTZMAN 
University  of  Denver 
Denver,  Colorado 


IVX  ENTION  the  word  “salesman”  today 

and  your  listener  will  grimace.  He  remem¬ 
bers  that  during  the  war  years  salesmen  were 
those  lofty  individuals  who  waited  on  you  if 
you  were  lucky  or  merely  played  at  being  a 
ration?r  for  his  friends  and  relatives. 

Talk  about  another  word,  “salesmanship,” 
and  your  listener  will  begin  to  smile  grimly; 
for,  as  a  consumer  and  customer,  he  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  enjoy  the  old  privilege  of  making  a 
salesman  squirm.  The  phrase  “switch  from 
a  seller’s  to  a  buyer’s  market”  is  no  idle 
phrase;  it  is  fast  becoming  a  reality.  Amer¬ 
ican  buyers,  from  housewives  to  businessmen, 
are  again  making  salesmen  earn  their  living! 

And  this  change-over  has  implications  for 
our  salesmanship  classrooms.  Just  as  progres¬ 
sive  business  concerns  are  giving  renewed  at¬ 
tention  to  their  in-service  training  programs, 
so  are  alert  sales  instructors  beginning  to  in¬ 
spect  their  course  offerings  closely.  The  same 
pinch  that  is  making  businessmen  improve 
their  in-service  training  programs  is  making 
them  more  deliberate  in  their  hiring  of  new 
members  for  their  staffs.  The  day  when  any 
high  school*  youngster  could  quit  school  and 
walk  into  the  nearest  variety  store  for  a  job 
is  gone;  businessmen  again  want  trained  em¬ 
ployees. 

It  becomes  a  matter  of  concern,  then,  to 
jtudy  our  high  school  and  collegiate  courses  in 
salesmanship.  Are  these  courses  scaled  to  the 
new — or  perhaps  we  should  say  renewed  — 
demands  of  business? 

The  demands  are  vocational  ones;  so,  the 
more  nearly  100  per  cent  vocational  the  sales 
course  can  be  made,  the  more  nearly  it  is 
scaled  to  meet  the  demands  of  business.  Let’s 
appraise  our  courses  on  the  following  rungs 
of  a  vocational  sales  ladder. 

Fifty  Per  Cent 

The  vocational  sales  course  must  be  based 
on  at  least  mastery  of  a  sound,  basic  textbook. 
It  must  be  a  book  that  is  in  the  hands  of 


every  student.  Such  a  book  contains  problems 
and  projects  suitable  for  each  and  serves  as 
the  integrating  basis  for  class  discussion.  Too, 
a  textbook  provides — if  it  is  a  good  textbook — 
a  course  of  fundamental  study  about  which 
and  on  which  other  vocational  phases  can  be 
built.  There  is  little  value  in  having  a  visi¬ 
tor  come  in  to  speak  about  “types  of  customer 
object* ''ns”  before  the  students  have  them¬ 
selves  analyzed  the  sure-to-be-included  chap¬ 
ters  on  customers  and  customer  objections. 

In  addition  to  the  text  that  every  student 
has,  there  should  be  a  reference  shelf  full  of 
other  textbooks  and  related  textbooks.  These 
extra  books  must  rotate  through  the  hands 
of  the  class,  with  students  responsible  for  re¬ 
viewing  for  the  class  the  additional  techniques 
outlined.  Thus  the  class  text  is  supplemented, 
and  the  minimum  “textbook”  course  will  at 
least  be  as  complete  as  though  every  student 
had  every  book.  Every  student  should  have 
to  contribute  to  reporting  this  supplementary 
information.' 

The  course  that  is  based  on  a  mastery 
of  available  textbook  information  is  not  to  be 
discredited ;  but,  at  best,  it  is  only  50  per  cent 
vocational.  It  merely  provides  a  background 
for  intelligent  vocational  training. 

Sixty  Per  Cent 

If  your  sales  course  does  give  real  mastery 
of  textbook  material,  you  can  scor«  yourself 
as  50  per  cent  vocational ;  but,  if  you  supple- 

’  Regardless  of  the  basic  text  used,  every  stu¬ 
dent  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  contributions 
made  by  other  authors:  Aspley,  Strategy  in  Selling; 
Canfield,  Salesmanship,  Practices  and  Problems; 
Carnegie,  Hoiv  to  Win  Friends  and  Influence 
People;  Daubman,  Salesmanship  and  Types  of 
Selling;  Ely  and  Starch,  Salesmanship  for  Every¬ 
body;  Fernold,  Salesmanship;  Holcomb,  Salesology; 
Holler,  Step  Out  and  Sell;  Ivey,  Successful  Sales¬ 
manship;  Nixon,  Principles  of  Selling;  Richert, 
Retailing,  Principles  and  Practices;  Walters,  Fun¬ 
damentals  of  Selling;  and  Wheeler,  Tested  Sen¬ 
tences  that  Sell. 
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Course  ? 


The  Saltzman  Scale 
quickly  gives  an  ap¬ 
proximate  score  oi 
vocationalism. 


A  RATZKO 
TIMATZHO 


aCALS  FOR  ffS- 
THX  KXTEST  OF 


YHI  aUSINESS  CDi)CATION  WOMLO 


ment  that  basic  train¬ 
ing  with  additional 
teaching  aids,  you  can 
add  another  10  per  cent 
to  your  vocational 
rating. 

These  supplementary 
aids  are  of  two  kinds: 
first,  your  own  regular 
reading  and  your  mak¬ 
ing  magazines  in  the 
salesmanship  and  retail¬ 
ing  field  available  to  your  students  for  their 
reading.  Give  yourself  an  additional  1  per 
cent  for  each  such  subscription  that  your 
school  provides.  Such  magazines  as  Sales 
Management  and  Advertising  and  Selling  are 
indispensable  in  a  vocational  sales  course.  They 
do  more  than  keep  you,  the  teacher,  up  to 
date;  they  provide  endless  illustrations  of  the 
application  of  the  salesmanship  principles  your 
class  is  studying.  Every  article  is  one  suitable 
for  a  class  report  by  a  student.  Every  article 
imparts  reality,  interest,  awareness,  and  a  vo¬ 
cational  touch  to  the  course.* 

The  use  of  visual  aids  beyond  those  in  the 
basic  textbook  brings  up  your  vocational  rat¬ 
ing,  too.  (Every  film  you  show  your  class 
should  be  worth  at  least  another  1  per  cent.) 
There  are  hundreds  of  films  available  that 
deal  directly  with  sales  effort.  Some  of  these 
are  visualized  textbooks  themselves;  but  some 
of  them,  films  used  by  large  firms  for  the 
■  training  of  their  own  employees,  are  especially 
valuable  for  the  sales  teacher  because  they 
serve  a  dual  purpose:  they  illustrate  sales  tech¬ 
niques  in  general,  and  they  illustrate  sales 
techniques  applied  to  specific  items  of  mer- 


rOCATIOKAL  TRAIKINO  JN  A  COURSE  IN  SALESMANSHIP 

COVRSE  CONTKHT 

Complete  mastery  a  basic  text . 

Use  of  supplementary  texts  for  reference  readings  and 
reports  (1  per  cent  for  each,  up  to  10  per  cent) . 

Use  of  supplementairy  magazines  for  references  and  re¬ 
ports  (1  per  cent  for  each,  up  to  5  per  cent) . 

Use  of  films  and  other  visiial  aids  (1  per  cent  for 
each  film,  set  of  slides,  etc.,  up  to  5  per  cent).... 

Every  student  gives  a  sales  presentation . 

Class  undertakes  a  school  selling  project . 

Businessmen  speak  to  class  on  assigned  topic  (1  per 
cent  for  each  speaker,  up  to  10  per  cent) . 

Students  work  during  out-of-school  hours  and  report 
their  experiences  (i  per  cent  each  student,  up  to  10 
per  cent).  If  students  work  in  school  store,  allow 
9  per  cent  for  each  student,  up  to  5  per  cent . 

All  students  participate  in  co-operative  training.... 

=  POSSIBLE  SCORE  ACTUAL  COURSE  SCORE  = 


chandise.  The  sound-strip  films,  for  example, 
that  Coca-Cola  uses  to  train  its  salesmen,  not 
only  outline  the  steps  of  selling  but  also  do  so 
in  ternis  of  Coca-Cola.  So,  from  such  films, 
the  student  gets  a  double  impact  of  learning — 
not  to  mention  what  he  indirectly  learns  about 
the  sales  training  programs  of  various  com¬ 
panies.’ 

Seventy  Per  Cent 

If  your  course  includes  both  mastery  of 
text  information  and  the  supplementary  use  of 
current  literature  and  films,  you  can  score 
yourself  up  to  as  high  as  60  per  cent.  In 
most  schools,  however,  60  per  cent  is  not  even 
passing  for  the  students,  let  alone  for  a 
course!  So,  to  increase  your  rating,  you  can 
give  yourself  another  5  per  cent  for  each  of 
these  two  valuable  training  devices: 

Student  Sales  Talks.  Every  salesmanship 


*  In  addition  to  Sales  Management  and  Advertising 
and  Selling,  every  student  should  have  access  to  at 
least  Advertiser’s  Digest  (75  Varick  Street,  New 
York  13,  New  York) ;  Red  Barrel  (Coca-Cola  C*m- 
pany)  ;  and  Specialty  Salesman  (307  North  Michi¬ 
gan  Avenue,  Chicago  1). 


*  Use  these  films  of  a  general  nature:  Ho<w  to  Make 
a  Sales  Presentation  Stay  Presented,  a  30-minute 
analysis  of  the  steps  in  making  a  sale  (Photoart 
House,  844  North  Plankinton  Avenue,  Milwaukee 
3)  ;  and  Two  Salesmen  in  Search  of  an  Order,  a 
30-minute  contrast  of  do’s  and  don’ts  (Iowa  State 
College,  Ames,  Iowa).  Training  films  used  by  ma¬ 
jor  companies  and  available  to  schoolmen  include: 
Two  Cents  IVorth  of  Difference,  from  the  Eber- 
hard-Faber  Pencil  Company;  Prospects  Set  the 
Pace,  from  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company;  and  A  New  Voice  for  Mr.  X, 
aad  Tour  Tell-Tale  Voice,  both  from  your  local 
telephone  company. 
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student  should  implement  his  textbook  knowl¬ 
edge  by  having  to  present  before  his  classmates 
an  orthodox  sales  talk.  He  should  select  his 
own  item  for  his  sale.  He  should  get  his 
own  information  about  it.  He  should  pre¬ 
pare  his  own  talk  for  it.  And  he  should  be 
expected  to  illustrate  his  mastery  of  sales 
techniques  by  a  thoroughgoing  presentation  of 
his  talk  in  both  written  and  oral  form. 

Much  has  been  written  about  sales  talks; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are  a  real  contribu¬ 
tion  to  vocational  training,  that  they  should 
be  evaluated  by  members  of  the  class,  and 
that  a  superb  demonstration  of  such  a  sales 
talk  should  be  given  by  the  teacher  himself.^ 

Student  School  Projects.  Every  school  has 
one  sales  campaign  after  another — school 
papers,  athletic  season  tickets,  yearbook,  class 
plays,  dances,  and  similar  activities.  At  least 
one  of  these  sales  campaigns  should  be  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  hands  of  the  sales  class.  The 
class,  under  the  leadership  of  its  own  outstand¬ 
ing  members  and  the  direction  of  the  sales 
teacher,  should  plan  the  entire  campaign  and 
carry  it  to  completion — down  to  reporting  the 
last  cent  of  advertising  expenditure  and  the 
last  cent  of  sales. 

On  this  topic,  too,  much  has  been  written. 
The  conducting  of  such  a  campaign  is  a  recog¬ 
nized  phase  of  a  salesmanship  course.  Its  con¬ 
tribution  to  vocational  training  is  undeniable, 
is  obvious ;  but  the  instructor  must  be  alert  to 
tie  the  campaign  in  with  the  sequence  of 
studies  and  discussions  in  the  course.  The 
class  period  is  not  to  be  simply  a  series  of 
sales  conferences. 

Eighty  Per  Cent 

If  your  sales  course  contains  all  the  fore¬ 
going,  you  can  rate  yourself  a  70  per  cent 
score — which  means  that  you  have  a  good, 
average  course;  that  is  all  a  70  per  cent  grade 
gives  a  student — an  “average”  mark ;  so  that 
is  all  it  rates  our  course,  too. 

*  Many  large  companies  have  booklets  or  packets 
of  information  that  are  used  in  their  training  pro¬ 
grams,  and  that  are  available  to  teachers.  Get 
such  packets  from  such  sources  as:  the  J.  C.  Penny 
Company,  Montgomery  Ward,  Sears  &  Roebuck,  the 
May  Company,  the  local  telephone  firm,  Bowes 
Seal-Fast  Corporation  (Indianapolis,  “Basic  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Salesmanship”),  Research  Bureau  for  Re¬ 
tail  Training  (University  of  Pittsburgh),  E.  R. 
Squibb  &  Sons,  and  the  National  Retail  Hardware 
Association  (333  W.  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  India¬ 
napolis). 


On-the-job  experience  is  essential  to  genuine  voca¬ 
tional  trainin(I  in  salesmanship.  The  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  sponsoring  such  training  for  many 
of  its  servicemen,  one  of  whom  is  shown  above. 
Photo  courtesy  of  VA. 

But  you  can  add  another  1  per  cent  each 
time  you  have  an  invited  businessman  speaker 
come  before  your  class — provided,  that  is,  that 
he  makes  a  contribution !  I'he  teacher  of  sales¬ 
manship  can  benefit  himself,  his  class,  and  the 
business  enterprise  of  his  community  by  hav¬ 
ing  guest  speakers  w’ho  come  to  discuss  specific 
topics  in  the  sales  course. 

Nothing  is  worse  than  to  have  a  speaker 
come  before  the  class  and  waste  its  time  ( sub¬ 
tract  1  per  cent  for  every  such  speaker  you’ve 
had!)  ;  but  nothing  is  better  than  to  have  a 
speaker  share  his  experiences  in  an  assigned 
area.  When  the  class  is  discussing  the  fa¬ 
miliar  “types  of  customers”  or  “getting  ac¬ 
tion,”  a  speaker  will  not  only  enlarge  student 
understanding  but  will  also  build  greater  con¬ 
fidence  among  the  pupils  in  both  the  instructor 
and  the  text.  We  know  that  most  speakers 
will  only  illustrate  what  is  already  in  the  book 
and  what  the  instructor  has  already  stated  to 
his  class;  but  having  the  outsider,  particularly 
if  he  is  a  community  leader,  say  the  same 
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things  again  boosts  the  entire  course — text, 
teacher,  and  all. 

As  a  part  of  this  70-to-80  span,  give  your 
course  a  bonus 'point  for  each  community  or¬ 
ganization  to  which  you,  the  instructor,  be¬ 
long.  Not  only  will  attendance  at  service- 
club  meetings  bring  you  new  ideas  to  report 
to  your  students,  but  also  such  attendance 
gives  you  a  contact  with  the  speakers  whom 
you  may  care  to  have  before  your  students. 

Ninety  Per  Cent 

So  far,  on  our  ladder,  you’ve  possibly 
reached  a  rating  of  80  per  cent.  To  get 
higher,  you  must  get  on-the-job  experience  for 
your  students. 

It  is  worth  10  per  cent  on  any  vocational 
rating  scale  when  your  students  spend  their 
after-school  hours  and  Saturdays  working, 
under  st>me  supervision  of  the  school,  in  real 
sales  jobs.  School  holidays  at  Easter,  Thanks¬ 
giving,  and  Christmas  fall  in  the  school 
terms  at  points  where  the  experience  of  sell¬ 
ing  real  merchandise  can  be  especially  mean¬ 
ingful.  If  your  course  is  really  vocational — 
90  per  cent  vocational,  that  is — you,  the 
teacher,  regularly  help  students  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  such  part-time  employment.  More, 
you  manage  your  class  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  experiences  the  students  have  are  reported 
to  the  class,  are  evaluated  in  terms  of  the 
study  of  the  group,  and  are  made  genuinely 
significant. 

If  this  experience  is  gained  in  a  school  store, 
give  yourself  just  five  points  instead  of  ten, 
for  so  long  as  artificial  elements  are  injected 
into  the  sales  situation,  the  experience  is  only 
partially  a  vocational  one. 

One  Hundred  Per  Cent 

I  suppose  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  school 
to  give  a  salesmanship  course  that  would  be 
100  per  cent  vocational  for  every  member  of 
the  class;  but,  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be 
in  a  class  that  provides  every  one  of  the  ac- 


S.GN  OF  THE  Times 

1  hate  to  say  it,  but  it  seems  as  though  the 
buying  joy-ride  is  about  over.  What  makes  me 
think  so?  Well,  for  one  thing,  the  customer  is 
beginning  to  talk  back  to  the  sales  clerk! — 
Joseph  A.  Loewinsohn,  in  The  Red  Barrel. 


tivities  described  above  plus  genuine  co-opera¬ 
tive  training  throughout  the  advanced  semes¬ 
ter  of  the  course. 

Only  when  students  get  real  job  experience, 
are  supervised  in  their  work,  and  have  their 
experiences  integrated  with  a  training  pro¬ 
gram  can  their  sales  study  be  considered  100 
per  cent  vocational. 

IV hat* s  Your  Rating? 

A  fully  vocational  program  does  not  spring 
into  being  suddenly.  It  is  one  that  is  evolved 
over  a  period  of  years  as  administrators  and 
teachers  gradually  build  their  own  confidence, 
develop  rapport  with  the  businessmen  of  their 
own  community,  and  taste  the  fruit  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Yet,  where  such  programs  have  evolved, 
their  development  has  been  up  the  rungs  of 
vocationalism  as  outlined  by  this  article. 

They  start  with  a  text ;  they  supplement  the 
text ;  they  engage  the  pupils  in  activities ;  they 
reach  outside  the  school ;  they  send  the  pupils 
outside  the  school.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
sales  class — and,  after  all,  “effectiveness”  is 
really  “vocationalness” — can  really  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  such  a  rating  scale  as  the  one  sug¬ 
gested  above.  And,  better  still,  the  rating 
rungs  indicate  the  next  step  to  be  taken. 

So,  do  take  the  time  to  evaluate  your  present 
course  of  study  in  salesmanship,  and  deter¬ 
mine  what  its  vocational  rating  is.  And  then 
study  the  missing  rungs  and  the  next  rungs 
above  your  present  position,  so  that  you  can 
make  a  final  decision,  “Do  we  want  to  climb 
higher?” 


DEGREES  •  Every  doctoral  candidate  debates  the  relative 
value  of  Ph.D.’s  and  Ed.D.’s.  Dr.  Clifford  Woody  made  a 
study  for  the  National  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  now  published  as  that  organization’s  Monograph  No.  1. 

Doctor  Woody’s  conclusions:  (1)  Ed.D.  is  better  for  the 
competent  professional  worker;  (2)  Ph.D.  is  better  for  the  re¬ 
flective  scholar;  and  (3)  there  is  urgent  need  to  clear  up  present 
confusion  over  the  programs  and  purposes  of  the  two  degrees. 
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“New  Teacher, 
Aren’t  You?” 

W  HAT  ARE  the  telltale  symptoms  by 
which  a  novice  teacher  reveals  his  inexperi¬ 
ence?  What  are  the  dread  evidences  of  the 
amateur  teacher?  The  following  list,  com¬ 
piled  from  many  sources,  includes  most  of  the 
faults  that  good  teachers  avoid  like  plague: 

1.  Too  Friendly 

□  Sitting  on  student  desks 

□  Using  slang 

□  Being  “chummy”  with  a  few 

□  Deprecating  seriousness  of  course 

□  Trying  to  be  one  of  the  gang 

2.  Too  Distant 

□  Being  overstrict  in  small  matters 

□  Scolding 

□  Using  sarcasm 

□  Assuming  role  of  dictator 

□  Demanding  too  much  of  students 

□  Lacking  sense  of  humor 

3.  Poor  Voice 

□  Using  a  monotone 

□  Using  a  very  high  or  a  very  low  pitch 

□  Soundifg  too  nasal  or  gutteral 

□  Using  accent 


4.  Lack  of  Poise 

□  Blushing  when  found  to  be  wrong 

□  Putting  hands  in  pocket 

□  Touching  parts  of  the  face 
D  Brushing  hair 

□  Adjusting  clothing 

□  Shuffling  feet 

□  Leaning  on  desk  or  rostrum 

□  Rushing  around  room 

□  Wringing  hands 

□  Seeming  worried  and  nervous 

5.  Poor  Questioning 

□  Concentrating  on  a  few  students 

□  Using  poorly  worded  questions 

□  Taking  a  defensive  attitude  toward  students’ 
questions 

□  Calling  on  student  before  asking  question 

□  Failing  to  stress  and  sustain  correct  answers 

□  Asking  too  much  “what”  and  not  enough 
“why”  and  “how” 

□  Allowing  too  much  time  for  answer  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  unimportant  question 

□  Answering  instead  of  asking 

6.  Poor  Blackboard  Use 

□  Writing  illegibly 

□  Concealing  by  body  what  is  written 

□  Erasing  incompletely 

Q  Facing  blackboard  while  addressing  class 

□  Avoiding  demonstration 

□  Using  low  or  corner  blackboards 

7.  Poor  Homework  Assignment 

□  Giving  incomplete  directions 

□  Failing  to  make  assignment 

□  Assigning  new  things  before  they  are  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  class 

O  Failing  to  explain  the  purpose  of  assignment 

□  Giving  more  work  than  students  can  do 

8.  Poor  Housekeeping 

□  Letting  room  get  too  stuffy  or  too  cool 

□  Letting  room  be  disorderly 

□  Letting  own  desk  be  disorderly 

□  Not  assigning  student  responsibility  for  keep¬ 
ing  room  in  order 

9.  Poor  Showmanship 

□  Spotlighting  self  instead  of  students 

O  Letting  class  drift  into  a  dull  routine 

□  Letting  side  issues,  like  student  wisecracks 
and  unimportant  discussion  points,  steal  the 
show 

□  Focusing  more  attention  on  discipline  than  on 
learning 

The  foregoing  are  the  symptoms  of  any 
amateur  teacher;  but  to  these  must  be  added 
the  evidences  of  poor  subject  mastery  and  poor 
lesson  preparation. — Alan  Lloyd. 
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The  Difficulty 
of  Shorthand 
Dictation  Material 


First  of  three  articles  on  “What  makes  shorthand  dictation  material  difficult?”  by  LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 


^Before  discussing  the  actual  measure¬ 
ment  of  difficulty  in  shorthand  dictation  ma¬ 
terial,  one  must  note  that  the  difficulty  of 
the  material  is  only  one  of  the  variables  that 
influence  the  difficulty  of  a  shorthand  dictation 
test}  These  other  variables,  however,  can  be 
controlled ;  so  the  real  problem  in  determining 
difficulty  (and  therefore  in  controlling  the 
difficulty  of  shorthand  tests)  lies  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  way  to  measure  the  material  sim¬ 
ply  and  accurately.  Once  this  means  is  de¬ 
termined,  it  will  be  easy  to  control  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  our  dictation  material. 

The  Factors  That  Can  Be  Controlled 

Before  considering  the  various  means  that 
have  been  used  to  measure  difficulty,  how¬ 
ever,  let  us  review  briefly  those  other  con¬ 
trollable  variables  and  the  usages  that  have 
been  developed  in  regard  to  them. 

Speed  of  Dictation.  In  some  of  the  early 
shorthand  speed  tests  no  attempt  was  made 
to  control  even  the  speed  of  dictation.  The  dic¬ 
tation  was  given  from  uncounted  material. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  dictation  the  words 
were  counted  and  the  speed  was  computed.  It 
very  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  the 
most  obvious  means  of  equating  tests  would  be 
a  device  that  w'ould  enable  the  dictation  to  be 
given  at  a  predetermined  speed. 

The  next  problem  to  become  apparent  was 
the  effect  of  the  length  of  the  dictation.  With¬ 
in  reasonable  limits  the  writer’s  speed  is  di¬ 
rectly  governed  by  the  length  of  the  dictation. 

The  first  modern  shorthand  contest  was 

‘  Strictly  speaking,  a  “test”  comprises  all  the  means 
used  to  measure  skill  or  ability.  The  word  “test,” 
however,  is  quite  generally  applied  to  the  actual 
sentences  or  paragraphs  dictated;  the  word  is  used 
here  in  this  sense. 


held  in  1887,  under  the  auspices  of  a  group  of 
shorthand  reixrrters.  I  heir  professional  ex¬ 
perience  Indicated  to  them  that  the  duration 
of  a  valid  shorthand  speed  test  should  be  five 
minutes.  Different  durations  have  been  tried 
in  the  past  sixty  years,  but  practical  considera¬ 
tions  indicate  that  those  shorthand  reporters 
in  setting  up  their  tests  sixty  years  ago  made 
the  correct  decision. 

Minimum  Accuracy  Standard.  The  degree 
of  accuracy  required  has  a  powerful  effect  on 
the  difficulty  of  the  testing  situation.  The 
original  tests  in  1887  and  1888  had  no  ac¬ 
curacy  requirement. 

I'he  next  contest  of  which  we  have  record 
was  held  in  1906,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association. 
For  the  first  time  a  definite  percentage  of 
accuracy  was  required  for  qualification.  The 
contest  committee  announced  that  it  would 
disqualify  any  papers  containing  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  errors.  By  1913  the  accuracy 
requirement  had  been  raised  to  95  per  cent. 

That  5  per  cent  error  allowance  was  first 
introduced  in  1906  and  was  extended  to  all 
dictations  in  1913.  Other  requirements  have 
been  tried,  but  there  has  always  been  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  5  per  cent  error  allo\vance. 

The  purpose  of  the  shorthand  speed  test, 
is  to  find  out  how  rapidly  the  writer  can  re¬ 
cord  the  dictated  word.  From  the  nature  of 
the  shorthand  speed  test,  in  which  the  writer 
must  accommodate  himself  to  the  predeter¬ 
mined  speed  of  the  dictator,  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  liberal  error  allowance  because 
the  scores  must  really  be  computed  in  terms 
of  errors  rather  than  in  terms  of  speed.  The 
speed  is  set  for  all  in  a  given  group;  the  in¬ 
dividual  variations  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
errors. 
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In  recent  years  the  mailable  transcript  has 
become  a  measuring  device  in  shorthand  teach¬ 
ing.  The  mailable  transcript  is  a  substantially 
perfect  reproduction  of  the  dictator’s  words, 
an  occasional  minor  error  being  permitted  if 
the  sense  of  the  sentence  is  not  changed  there¬ 
by.  When  the  standard  of  accuracy  is  mail- 
ability,  the  speed  must  be  well  within  the 
writer’s  grasp.  Thus,  the  mailable  transcript 
can  never  be  a  test  of  speed  alone ;  a  speed  test 
can  never  be  held  within  the  rigid  accuracy 
requirements  of  the  mailable  transcript. 

Transcription  Speed.  It  is  only  within  re¬ 
cent  years  that  transcription  speed  has  come  to 
be  recognized  as  one  of  the  prime  elements  of 
difficulty  in  the  shorthand  testing  situation. 
Many  writers  who  could  pass  a  test  if  given 
unlimited  time  for  transcription  will  fail  the 
test  if  required  to  transcribe  w’ithin  a  limited 
time. 

The  factors  governing  transcription  speed 
are  many  and  complicated.  Some  of  them  are 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  dictation  ma¬ 
terial  and  will  be  discussed  in  that  connec¬ 
tion.  Others  are  irrelevant  to  the  present  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Spelling.  The  capricious  spelling  of  the 
English  language  is  one  of  the  severest  handi¬ 
caps  of  the  transcriber.  In  the  high-speed  dic¬ 
tations  given  in  the  contests  of  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters  Association,  spelling  er¬ 
rors  were  not  penalized.  This  practice  was 
begun  on  the  assumption  that  the  actual  typing 
of  the  transcript  is  often  done  by  a  typist 
rather  than  by  the  shorthand  reporter  himself, 
and  that  the  spelling  is  the  typist’s  responsi¬ 
bility  rather  than  the  shorthand  reporter’s  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  was  also  begun  because  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  NSRA  contests  was 


to  measure  shorthand  writing  ability  rather 
than  concomitant  abilities,  such  as  spelling. 

For  stenographic  purposes  misspelling  must 
be  penalized. 

Q  and  A.  An  interesting  example  of  an 
effective  means  of  eliminating  a  variable  is 
the  treatment  of  the  Q  and  A  in  the  NSRA 
contests.  Until  1925  the  general  practice  was 
to  have  the  testimony  tests  dictated  by  one 
person,  who  would  read  the  word  “Ques¬ 
tion”  and  read  the  word  “Answer”  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  two  different  voices.  When  this  was 
done,  the  writer  received  credit  for  the  word 
“Question”  and  the  word  “Answer.” 

As  there  might  be  as  many  as  sixty  Q’s 
and  A’s  in  a  minute,  the  speed  of  writing 
fluctuated  wddely  from  minute  to  minute  be¬ 
cause  the  shorthand  reporter  does  not  write 
the  word  “Question”  or  the  word  “Answer.” 
Beginning  in  1925  the  NSRA  eliminated  this 
variable  completely  by  having  two  persons 
read  the  testimony,  one  taking  the  part  of 
the  questioning  attorney  and  the  other  taking 
the  part  of  the  answering  witness.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  variable  can  be  so  completely  eliminated. 

Attempts  To  Measure  Difficulty 

The  measurement  or  control  of  difficulty 
is  much  less  important  in  shorthand  contests 
than  it  is  in  school  testing.  In  a  contest  all 
the  contestants  write  the  same  material  under 
the  same  conditions.  Therefore,  their  records 
are  comparable.  In  school  testing  programs, 
however,  it  is  desirable,  almost  necessary,  that 
tests  given  from  month  to  month  and  from 
year  to  year  should  be  comparable. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  de¬ 
termine  and  control  the  difficulty  of  short¬ 
hand  dictation  material.  I'he  more  impor- 


About  This  Series 


In  this  three-article  series,  Mr.  Leslie 
analyzes  the  various  factors  ot  difficulty  in 

I  shorthand  dictation  and  transcription  ma¬ 
terial,  summarizes  the  various  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  find  a  suitable  yardstick 
to  measure  those  factors,  and  presents  re¬ 
search  evidence  to  substantiate  his  recommen¬ 
dations  for  controlling  the  difficulty  of  the 
I  material  we  use  for  shorthand  dictation  and 
I  transcription. 


In  this  first  article,  he  deals  largely  with  a 
survey  of  the  previous  w'ork  in  this  field.  In 
the  second  and  third  articles,  he  will  discuss 
an  unpublished  master’s  study  made  at  De 
Paul  University  by  Sister  Mary  Elfrida 
Elsen,  entitled,  “Factors  of  Difficulty  in 
Shorthand  Dictation  Material,”  and  addi¬ 
tional  data  from  unpublished  studies  in  the 
author’s  files,  all  of  which  provide  important 
new  evidence. 
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tant  of  these  attempts  will  be  described 
briefly  under  the  following  headings :  ( 1 ) 
Typing  Stroke  Count,  (2)  Shorthand  Charac¬ 
ter  Count,  (3)  Sound  Count,  (4)  Artificial 
Restriction  of  Vocabulary,  (5)  Vocabulary 
Spread  Index,  (6)  Vocabulary  Analysis,  (7) 
Sentence  Length,  (8)  Syllable  Intensity,  and 
(9)  The  Standard  Word. 

Typing  Stroke  Count.  Ever  since  1924, 
when  the  five-stroke  word  was  adopted  for 
measuring  typew’riting  results,  there  have 
been  attempts  to  measure  or  to  equate  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  dictation  material  in  terms  of  typ¬ 
ing  strokes.  As  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent 
article,  the  Typing  Stroke  Count  is  a  fairly 
good  indicator  of  transcription  difficulty.  It 
is  less  accurate  than  are  some  of  the  other 
indicators,  however;  and  it  suffers  from  the 
obvious  fault  that  it  involves  slow,  tedious 
counting. 

Shorthand  Character  Count.  A  number  of 
workers  in  the  field  have  attempted  to  use  the 
Shorthand  Character  Count  as  a  means  of 
determining  or  equating  difficulty  of  dictation 
material.  'I'here  are  numerous  mechanical 
and  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a 
means  of  measurement  and  control.  These 
need  not  be  discussed,  how’ever,  because,  as 
will  be  shown  later,  the  Shorthand  Character 
Count  is  definitely  misleading.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  shorthand  systems  in  general 
tend  to  provide  the  briefest  abbreviating  de¬ 
vice  for  the  longest  words.  As  the  W'ords  get 
longer,  the  number  of  written  shorthand 
characters  per  sound  decreases  disproportion¬ 
ately. 

Sound  Count.  James‘S  proposes  a  Standard 
Word  for  shorthand  dictation  to  consist  of 
four  speech  sounds.  As  James  himself  points 
out,  how’ever,  the  computation  of  the  speech 
sounds  in  dictation  material  is  difficult  and 
tedious  under  the  best  of  circumstances.  When 
an  attempt  is  made  to  find  some  general  basis 
of  agreement  among  phoneticians  as  to  the 
number  of  sounds  in  a  word,  the  difficulty  is 
enormously  increased.  The  figures  given  later 
show  that  the  Sound  Count  is  a  good  measure 
of  transcription  difficulty.  It  is  not  sig¬ 
nificantly  more  accurate,  however,  than  are 


’T.  L.  James,  Standardizing  Shorthand  Tests  <with 
special  reference  to  vocabulary  and  ivord-length 
(New  Zealand:  New  Zealand  Council  for  Educa¬ 
tion  Research,  1944). 


Other  types  of  measurements  that  are  much 
less  difficult  to  compute. 

Artificial  Restriction  of  Vocabulary.  When 
word-frequency  counts  first  began  to  appear, 
attempts  were  made  to  determine  and  equate 
the  difficulty  of  dictation  material  by  restrict¬ 
ing  artificially  the  vocabulary  of  the  material 
dictated. 

These  attempts  proved  to  be  both  difficult 
and  useless.  They  are  difficult  because  the 
English  language  refuses  to  be  fenced  in  arbi¬ 
trarily.  The  artificial  material  constructed 
to  remain  within  the  limits  of  a  given  word- 
frequency  list  is  nearly  always  stiff  and 
stilted.  The  peculiarities  of  sentence  construc¬ 
tion  and  the  implausible  thought  structure  of 
this  artificially  constructed  material  also  are 
likely  to  make  it  actually  more  difficult  for  the 
writer  than  normal  material  would  have  been. 
J'he  attempts  have  proved  useless  because  the 
shorthand  learner  is  attempting  to  develop 
skill  in  the  recording  of  normal  running  Eng¬ 
lish  as  dictated  by  ordinary  dictators.  The 
artificially  constructed  material,  with  its  vo¬ 
cabulary  restrictions,  neither  trains  the  pupil 
for  taking  ordinary  dictation  nor  tests  his 
ability  to  take  such  dictation. 

V ocabulary-Spread  Index.  This  writer  de¬ 
vised  a  Vocabulary  Spread  Index  based  on  a 
vocabulary  analysis  of  the  dictation  material 
according  to  the  Horn-Peterson^  list.  As  will 
be  shown  in  a  later  table,  this  Vocabulary 
Spread  Index  definitely  has  less  predictive 
validity  than  some  other  devices  have.  The 
reason  for  this  lack  of  validity  is  probably  the 
fact  that  the  Horn-Peterson  list  contains  only 
about  15,000  words.  Therefore,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  a  correct  weighting  4or  the  less- 
frequent  words. 

Further  word  counts  might  remove  this 
difficulty ;  but,  because  other  index  figures,  less 
difficult  to  compute,  offer  satisfactory  measure¬ 
ment  and  control  of  the  dictation  material,  the 
Vocabulary  Spread  Index  may  be  dismissed. 

Vocabulary  Analysis.  To  the  eye  of  the 
trained  observer,  a  complete  .  vocabulary 
analysis  of  a  piece  of  dictation  material  is  a 
definite  indication  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
material.  One  objection  to  this  method  is 


*  Ernest  Horn  and  Thelma  Peterson,  The  Basic 
Vocabulary  of  Business  Letters,  Words  Most  Com¬ 
monly  Used  in  Writing  Business  Letters  (New 
York;  The  (iregg  Publishing  Company,  1943). 
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Typewriting 


SR.  M.  FRANCES,  S.S.M. 

St.  Joseph’s  Business  School 
Lockport,  New  York 

A  SKIT  that  depicts  incorrect  and  correct 
typing  technique  can  be  delightfully  suitable  for 
a  club  program  or  an  assembly  for  business  stu¬ 
dents. 

As  the  curtain  rises,  typists  sitting  incorrectly 
at  their  machines  are  on  the  stage. 

COMMENTATOR:  “In  this  skit,  we  shall 
dramatize  how  not  to  sit  at  a  typewriter.  Be¬ 
fore  I  point  out  the  various  posture  faults,  I 
shall  ask  you  to  list  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the 
faults  you  notice.  While  our  typists  work, 
watch  them  carefully.  Write  down  the  faults — 
and  we  have  a  prize  for  the  person  who  finds 
the  greatest  number!” 

Allow  a  few  minutes  during  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  type.  Each  typist  deliberately  accents  one 
specific  fault. 

COMMENTATOR:  “Now  please  sign  your 
papers  and  pass  them  to  the  right  aisle.  The 
ushers  will  collect  them.” 

The  typists  continue,  still  accenting  the  faults. 

COMMENTATOR:  “Now,  while  our  judges 
over  the  papers,  let  me  point  out  the  faults. 
Look  at  Jack  Smith,  here.  He  is  seated  too 
close  to  his  machine.  The  body  should  be  ...  ” 

The  commentator  stops  beside  each  operator. 
As  the  commentator  makes  his  observations, 
each  typist  adjusts  himself  properly.  One  typist 
may  be  too  far  from  the  machine;  one  may 
have  his  copy  matter  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
machine;  another  may  be  slumped  in  his  seat; 
and  so  on.  Carefully  and  accurately,  the  com¬ 
mentator  corrects  each.  By  the  time  he  has 
completed  this  “teaching  duty,”  the  judges 
should  have  the  name  of  the  audience  member 
who  wins  the  prize.  If  more  time  is  needed, 
students  may  continue  typing,  this  time  cor¬ 
rectly,  while  the  commentator  calls  attention  to 
good  carriage  throws  and  other  mechanical 
operations. 

The  program  ends  with  the  awarding  of  the 
prize;  but  its  impact  should  be  noticeable  for 
many  days  in  the  school’s  typing  classes. 


that  the  making  of  the  analysis  table^  is  la¬ 
borious  and  time  consuming.  Another  objec¬ 
tion  is  that  the  rating  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
dictation  material  by  this  method  is  largely 
subjective. 

Because  of  these  tuo  objections,  the  main 
value  of  this  type  of  vocabulary  analysis  will 
always  be  as  a  check  on  other  types  of  deter¬ 
mining  and  equating  difficulty. 

Sentence  Length.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  use  the  length  of  the  sentences  as 
an  indication  of  the  probable  difficulty  of  the 
dictation  material.  This  method  of  measure¬ 
ment  is  completely  without  value.  In  so  far 
as  the  sentence  unit  influences  difficulty,  the 
structure  and  the  thought  content  of  the 
sentence,  rather  than  its  length,  create  the 
difficulty.  Mere  sentence  length  or  brevity 
will  give  no  indication  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
shorthand  dictation  material. 

Syllable  Intensity  and  the  Standard  W ord. 
Lx)ng  before  any  attempts  had  been  made 
to  find  objective  methods  of  determining  and 
controlling  the  difficulty  of  shorthand  dicta¬ 
tion  material,  teachers  found  that  a  glance  at 
a  page  of  dictation  material  w^ould  often  leave 
them  with  a  strong  feeling  that  the  material 
was  too  difficult  to  dictate.  When  pressed  for 
an  explanation,  they  would  say  something 
about  “too  many  long  words.” 

This  led  gradually  to  the  computation  of 
the  syllable  intensity  of  dictation  material  as 
a  means  of  measuring  the  difficulty  of  short¬ 
hand  dictation  material.  This  practice  eventu¬ 
ally  led  to  the  Standard  Word®  of  1.4  syllables 
as  a  method  of  equating  the  difficulty  of  dic¬ 
tation  material. 

7'here  has  been  much  controversy  about  the 
degree  to  which  the  Standard  Word  does 
equate  the  difficulty  of  different  pieces  of  dic¬ 
tation  material.  The  Standard  Word  does 
equate  the  difficulty  to  a  large  extent,  but  it  is 
still  true  that  dictation  material  of  a  natu¬ 
rally  high  syllable  intensity  remains  more  dif¬ 
ficult  than  dictation  material  of  a  naturally 
low  syllable  intensity  even  w’hen  both  pieces 
are  counted  by  the  Standard  Word. 

( Continued  next  month.) 

*  Louis  A.  Leslie,  “Low-Frequency  Word  Chart  for 
Gregg  News  Letter  Shorthand  Speed  Tests”  Gregg 
Nevis  Letter,  XXI,  P.  27-2,  January,  1944. 

*  Louis  A.  Leslie,  “Providing  Controlled  Dictation” 
The  American  Shorthand  Teacher,  XII,  Septem¬ 
ber,  1931. 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Education  for  Business  Today 


HARM  HARMS 

Director  of  Business  Education 
Capital  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 


PROPER  program  of  education  for 
business  must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  its  place 
in  the  entire  educational  setting;  so,  before 
describing  a  program  of  business  education 
alone,  we  should  consolidate  once  more  the 
essentials  of  a  complete  educational  program. 

Education  for  Today 

About  once  in  every  generation  an  effort 
is  made  to  crystallize  the  basic  essentials  of 
good  education.  In  the  writer's  college  days, 
the  “Seven  Cardinal  Principles”  reigned  su¬ 
preme.  Two  decades  later  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  presented  its  “Imperatives  for  American 
Youth.” 

But,  for  today,  it  seems  that  education  can 
be  based  on  training  in  six  ingredients  that,  if 
properly  mixed,  will  result  in  education  at  its 
best.  Let  us  look  at  each  of  these  ingredients. 

1.  Health.  "Lhe  physical  side  of  our  health 
program  is  fairly  well  established ;  mental 
health,  is  still  sadly  neglected.  Teachers  flutter 
and  stir  over  each  scratch  or  sprain  and  utterly 
neglect  the  early  signs  of  nonconformity  to  ac¬ 
cepted  patterns  of  behavior:  sometimes  an  in¬ 
feriority  complex  or  a  feeling  of  suspicion  or 
abuse  of  nervous  resources.  A  good  health 
program  is  essential  to  every  student  and  must 
include  both  mental  and  physical  health. 

2.  Ethical-Social,  Few  concepts  are  quoted 
more  frequently  than  the  one  that  reminds  us 
that  workers  fail  because  of  personality  de¬ 
fects — mostly  the  inability  to  get  along  with 
others.  Social  education,  therefore,  is  a  vital 
part  of  our  complete  educational  program. 

Belongingness”  finds  expression  on  three 
levels:  the  immediate,  or  personal  and  home, 
sphere;  the  larger  area  that  includes  school, 
the  club,  the  office,  the  church,  and  so  on ;  and, 
j  finally,  that  outer  area  of  participation  re- 
1  (piircd  of  a  citizen  in  a  democracy.  Students 
oecd  training  and  experience  in  adjusting  to 
i  the  social  scene. 

‘  3.  Fundamentals.  Every  survey  among  of- 
!  See  managers  indicates  the  continuing  lack  of 
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adequacy  in  workers’  control  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals.  The  present  article  suggests  a 
means  for  improvement  in  this  area. 

4.  Vocational.  If  education  has  anything 
to  do  with  needs,  and  if  those  needs  are  ascer¬ 
tained  by  asking  youth  itself,  there  is  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  to  justify  a  sound  economic 
plank  in  our  educational  platform.  Factors 
concerning  selection  of  a  vocation,  of  training 
for  it,  and  of  finding  work  in  it  still  constitute 
the  outstanding  problem  to  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  American  youth. 

5.  Aesthetic.  Now  and  then  we  read  of 
someone  who  regains  his  sight  or  hearing  after 
having  been  deprived  of  these  faculties  for 
years.  In  each  case,  the  reaction  is  one  of 
startled  amazement  at  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  world.  Yet  very  little  of  this 
grandeur  and  beauty  (as  exemplified  in  art, 
sculpture,  music,  literature,  painting,  drama, 
and  so  on)  is  experienced  by  the  average  per¬ 
son.  Certainly  an  appreciation  of  beauty  in 
all  its  forms,  and  an  awareness  of  the  world 
in  which  one  lives,  is  a  vital  part  of  education. 

6.  Science  and  the  Cultural  Heritage.  En¬ 
thusiastic  interest  based  on  personally  felt 
needs  is  like  an  electromagnet  lowered  into  the 
vast  reservoir  of  our  social  heritage.  This 
electromagnet  attracts  and  makes  use  of  such 
writings  and  materials — science  and  the  cul¬ 
tural  heritage — as  fit  the  individual  needs. 
Under  the  tutelage  of  an  expert  teacher,  such 
enthusiastic  interest  can  be  used  to  develop 
accurate  thinking,  logical  reasoning,  and  force¬ 
ful  implementation,  each  of  which  is  necessary 
in  the  educated  citizen.  (General  business  edu¬ 
cation,  a  term  that  will  be  defined  presently, 
comes  under  this  area.) 

It  is  training  in  the  six  areas  named  here 
that  composes  a  desirable  pattern  of  education 
for  today. 

Education  for  Business 

Where  does  business  education  properly  ht 
into  the  over-all  picture  of  education?  Gestalt 
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psychology  favors  presentation  of  any  problem 
as  a  whole,  after  which  details  are  filled  in 
as  conditions  warrant.  The  chart  on  page  19 
is  such  a  w'hole  picture  that  reveals  the  place 
of  education  for  business.  The  relation  of 
each  of  the  six  areas  is  shown  by  the  use  of 
symbols:  Health  (square  cross),  ethical-social 
(double  diamond),  fundamentals  (square), 
vocational  (black  ball),  aesthetic  (star),  and 
science  and  the  cultural  heritage  (circle).  I'he 
last  might  also  be  referred  to  as  the  “plus 
factor,”  since  under  it  are  grouped  many  of 
the  things  that  cannot  be  placed  logically  un 
der  any  of  the  other  five  areas.  General  busi¬ 
ness  education,  a  division  of  the  sixth  area,  is 
expressed  in  the  chart  by  a  triangle;  and 
general  vocational  business  education  is  ex¬ 
pressed  as  a  looped  ball. 

Definitions 

Business  educators  need  to  agree  on  the  use 
of  terms  designating  the  relationship  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  to  the  whole  field  of  education. 
These  definitions  should  be  meaningful,  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  layman ;  they  should  be  simple 
and  logical.  The  writer  suggests  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

General  education:  A  mixture  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  already  mentioned — education  good 
for  all  persons,  the  kind  that  makes  good  home 
builders;  good,  healthy,  law-abiding  citizens  of 
our  democracy. 

General  business  education:  That  education 
which  has  to  do  with  business  and  which  is  so 
general  in  nature  and  so  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  persons  that  it  should  rightly  be 
considered  a  part  of  general  education  and 
should,  therefore,  be  required  of  all  persons. 

General  vocational  education  (for  busi¬ 
ness)  :  That  part  of  vocational  education 
which  is  designed  for  all  persons  who  wish  to 
go  into  business  either  for  themselves  or  for 
someone  else.  (We  speak  here  of  business  as 
an  occupation  or  family  of  occupations  and  not 
a  specific  job.) 

Specific  vocational  education  (for  business)  : 
I'hat  part  of  vocational  education  designed  to 
equip  a  person  for  a  specific  job  or  group  of 
jobs — stenographer,  bookkeeper,  salesperson, 
aad  so  on. 

The  Business~E ducation  Pyramid 

I'he  accompanying  illustration  charts  the 
place  of  business  education.  Constructed  as  a 


pyramid,  it  is  based  on  the  elementary-school 
general  program  and  is  apexed  on  the  specific 
vocational  education  of  the  top  grades.  (Note 
that  the  chart  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
brief  for  the  8-4  plan,  for  the  type  of  organi¬ 
zation  matters  little;  the  6-3-3  plan  would 
work  just  as  well.) 

The  foundation  of  the  pyramid  represents 
the  first  eight  grades,  devoted  to  general  edu¬ 
cation.  The  fundamentals  motif  (square)  is 
dominant.  In  this  group  one  sees,  too,  the 
first  appearance  of  the  triangle  that  identifies 
general  business  education,  for  general  busi¬ 
ness  education  is  found  throughout  the  grades 
and  especially  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

The  second  tier  of  the  pyramid  represents 
grades  nine  and  ten.  The  emphasis  on  funda¬ 
mentals  virtually  disappears.  General  busi¬ 
ness  education  (good  for  all  persons),  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  triangle,  is  now  prominent  in  the 
educational  picture.  It  is  suggested  that  one- 
fifth  of  each  pupil’s  time  in  school  be  devoted 
to  this  area. 

T he  third  tier  of  the  pyramid,  grades  eleven 
and  twelve,  introduces  a  new  factor,  general 
vocational  education  for  business  (looped 
ball).  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  level 
shows  the  program  of  the  students  who  have 
definitely  indicated  their  desire  to  go  into 
business,  but  they  may  not  have  indicated  the 
specific  type  of  business  career.  In  these 
grades,  a  fourth  to  a  half  of  the  pupil’s  time  is 
devoted  to  general  vocational  education  for 
business — depending  on  the  position  of  the 
vocational  plunger. 

The  Vocational  Plunger 

Mounted  atop  the  educational  pyramid  is  a 
plunger  with  a  shaded  core.  'I'his  plunger  is 
specific  vocational  education.  I'he  core  em¬ 
phasizes  anew  the  fundamentals  and,  as  shown 
in  the  chart,  suggests  that  near  the  terminal 
point  of  our  specific  vocational  training  an  in 
tensive  review  of  fundamentals  should  be  re¬ 
quired  of  all  who  need  it. 

I'he  vocational  plunger  goes  up  and  down 
with  the  economic  cycle.  In  times  when  jobs 
are  plentiful,  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
youngsters  in  high  school  until  they  graduate, 
the  plunger  goes  down,  signifying  that  virtu¬ 
ally  all  specific  vocational  education  for  busi¬ 
ness  could  rightfully  be  given  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  grades.  I'he  suggested  division 
of  time  is  50  per  cent  for  specific  vocational 
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Business  education  has  a  contribution,  at  first 
general  but  increasingly  specialized,  to  make  on 
■II  levels  of  secondary  education.  Doctor  Harm’s 
famous  pyramid,  shown  above,  outlines  this  con¬ 
tribution. 

education,  25  per  cent  for  general  vocational 
education,  and  25  per  cent  for  general  edu¬ 
cation. 

In  times  of  depression,  when  the  drugstore 
cowboys  gather  at  the  corner  and  the  nation’s 
youthful  itinerants  ride  the  rails,  the  specific 
vocational  plunger  might  well  rise  above  the 
high  school,  signifying  a  thirteenth  or  four¬ 
teenth  year  devoted  entirely  to  specific  voca¬ 
tional  education  with  the  exception  of  the  core 
set  aside  for  an  intensive  review  of  funda¬ 
mentals  in  the  final  semester  of  the  student’s 
training.  'Fhe  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades 
would  then  be  50  per  cent  general  vocational 
and  50  per  cent  general  education. 

Implementation 

The  chart  itself  gives  many  hints  as  to  how 
such  a  program  of  business  education  would 
function.  Tests  could  be  devised  that  would 
ascertain  weaknesses  in  fundamentals.  Stu¬ 
dents  should  be  required  to  take  the  review 
on  the  basis  of  actual  needs.  There  is  evi¬ 
dence  on  record  that  superior  business  stu¬ 
dents  rank  well  in  comparison  with  well- 


qualified  employees  now  doing  satisfactory  jobs 
in  offices.^  Careful  guidance  is  an  Important 
factor  of  any  program  of  education  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Needs  should  be  classified,  remedial  help 
given,  and  the  effectiveness  of  such  measures 
checked. 

I'he  general  business  education  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  grades  and  the  general  vocational 
education  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades 
could  be  handled  in  one  of  three  ways,  any 
one  of  which  could  be  made  to  do  a  good  job. 
These  plans  will  be  listed  in  the  order  of  the 
writer’s  preference  and,  significantly,  in  the 
order  of  difficulty.  The  first  is  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  to  put  Into  operation  and  the  last, 
the  easiest. 

1.  The  Core  Plan.  Under  this  arrange¬ 
ment  both  general  business  and  general  voca¬ 
tional  business  would  be  taught  by  having 
meeting  of  minds  of  student,  teacher,  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  student’s  parents  o!i 
some  general  topic,  the  consideration  of  which 
would  pull  in  all  the  attitudes,  knowledges, 
concepts,  facts,  and  skills  that  research  has 
established  as  pertinent  to  this  area.  Here 
the  studies  of  Muse,**  Price,®  Tonne,*  and 
others  can  be  of  service.  The  statement  has 
frequently  been  made  that  materials,  are  avail¬ 
able,  that  the  business  factors  all  persons  need 
to  know  have  been  ascertained.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  problem  is  one  of  or¬ 
ganization  and  action. 

2.  The  Unit  Plan  Program.  The  unit  plan 
requires  that  the  pertinent  business  factors  that 
are  needed  by  virtually  all  persons  be  built 
into  units  for  general  business  education.  The 
same  is  true  for  those  business  factors  re¬ 
quired  of  all  persons  who  plan  to  go  into 
business.  These  units  would  be  of  varying 
length  according  to  conditions  and  circum¬ 
stances.  In  this  connection  the  resource  unit® 
Is  of  great  value  in  backing  up  the  teaching 


’  Harm  Harms,  “A  Comparison  of  Superior  Office 
Workers  with  Superior  Students,”  National  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Quarterly,  May,  19+5. 

*  Paul  Muse,  “Basic  Business,”  Ph.  D.  dissertation, 
Ohio  State  University,  1946.  Also  reported  in  Ohio 
Business  Teacher,  April,  1947. 

*  Ray  G.  Price,  “What  Is  Basic  Business  Compe¬ 
tency?”  The  American  Business  Education  Year¬ 
book,  1946. 

*  Herbert  A.  Tonne,  “What  Are  Job  Standards  for 
Stenographic  Service?”  The  Journal  of  Business 
Education,  January,  1947. 

‘Harold  Alberty,  “How  to  Make  a  Resource  Unit,” 
College  of  Education,  Ohio  State  University,  1944. 
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unit.  Summer  schools  might  well  feature 
courses  in  building  such  resource  units;  re- 
.  source  units  would  then  be  available  in  most 
areas  of  general  business  education  and  general 
vocational  education  for  business. 

3.  The  Subject  Plan.  Under  the  subject 
plan  the  schools  would  operate  much  as  they 
do  at  present,  only  they  would  begin  with 
the  concepts  required  to  meet  the  actual  needs 
of  students.  Factors  not  covered  by  existing 
texts  should  then  be  grouped  under  one  head¬ 
ing  with  an  appropriate  name  and  presented 
as  a  regular  subject.  The  important  thing  is 
that  the  material  be  live,  that  it  be  pertinent, 
that  it  link  up  with  something  that  stirs  the 
interests  and  emotions  of  the  youngster. 

Needs  for  General  Vocational 
Education 

These  needs  are  best  indicated  by  the  survey 
reports  of  the  various  chapters  of  the  National 
Office  Management  Association,  by  the 
Veterans’  Administration’s  booklets  on  private 
business  enterprises,  by  the  publications  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retailers,  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  and  others.  Business  con¬ 
cepts,  knowledges,  attitudes,  skills  needed  by 
all  persons  have  been  listed  at  various  times 
in  the  past  and  need  no  further  elaboration 
at  this  time.  The  factors  under  consideration 
here  are  those  in  the  sphere  of  general  voca¬ 
tional  business  education  (needed  by  all  who 
intend  to  go  into  business).  The  factors  given 
below  are  imperatives  for  this  area  of  general 
vocational  education: 

1.  Fundamentals  4.  Committee  'Fechnique 

2.  Accounting  5.  Labor  relations 

3.  Management  6.  Personality  factors 

Enough  has  already  been  said  of  funda¬ 
mentals.  Accounting  is  self-explanatory.  Any 
good  text  on  business  organization  and  man¬ 
agement  covers  what  executives  say  should  be 
required  in  the  way  of  management ;  common 
sense  would  indicate  that  those  entering  this 
field  should  know  w'hat  it’s  all  about.  They 
should  know  the  odds  they  are  likely  to  en¬ 
counter  in  competing  with  others. 

Committee  Techniques.  I'hinking  in  busi¬ 
ness  involves  action — conferences ;  committees ; 
preliminary  meetings  to  permit  an  over-all 
viewpoint  of  problems;  follow-up  meetings  to 
collect,  analyze,  and  interpret  data;  then,  a 
tug-of-war  betw'een  revised  ideas ;  and,  finally. 


the  compromise  leading  toward  a  workable 
solution.  Students  should  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  function  effectively  in  commit¬ 
tees  before  leaving  school.  The  day  of  the 
lone  wolf  is  over.  Technical  changes  are 
rapid ;  division  of  labor  is  now  a  necessity ;  to 
be  successful,  a  firm  must  act  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  requires  a  technique  of  working  to¬ 
gether  that  brings  out  the  best  that  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  organization  has  to  contribute. 

Labor.  Elton  Mayo,®  after  long  and  care¬ 
ful  investigation,  reached  the  conclusion  that 
businessmen  still  do  not  know  what  labor 
considers  important.  Management  still  oper¬ 
ates  on  the  basis  of  what  management  feels 
labor  really  wants.  Management  increases 
wages  and  pays  bonuses  that  set  one  individual 
against  another,  while  the  worker  wants  to 
work  li'ith  his  fellows.  He  needs  more  work 
as  a  team  and  less  individual  isolation.  Stu¬ 
dents  should  learn  when  a  union  is  a  good 
union  and  how  such  a  union  can  help  manage¬ 
ment.  Peter  F.  Drucker’s  articles  in  Harpers 
(November  and  December,  1946)  give  an  in¬ 
dication  of  the  pattern  that  schools  might  fol¬ 
low  in  developing  a  good  unit  on  labor  rela¬ 
tions. 

Personality.  I'he  personality  factors  that 
make  for  success  in  business  have  been  indi¬ 
cated  so  frequently  that  they  need  not  be 
presented  here.  There  is  one  philosophical 
concept  that  needs  elaboration,  however. 

Beginning  employees  frequently  say,  “Pav 
me  what  I  am  worth,  and  I’ll  do  a  good  job.” 
Business  does  not  operate  that  way.  It  is  up 
to  the  individual  to  demonstrate  first  his  worth 
and  then  to  trust  business  to  reward  such 
merit.  In  most  offices  real  merit,  evidenced  by 
superior  ability  on  the  job,  stands  out  like  the 
proverbial  light  in  the  storm.  Initiative, 
loyalty,  enthusiam,  and  skill  are  usually  soon 
recognized  and  duly  rewarded. 

Conclusion 

In  the  preceding  pages  the  writer  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  picture  of  education  for  business  with 
some  meaningful  terminology  and  plans  for 
implementing  the  program.  Like  all  large  pic¬ 
tures  the  details  are  obscure.  These  will  vary 
with  each  community  and  should  be  filled  in 
according  to  local  demands. 

*  Elton  Mayo,  “The  Social  Pr(»bleiiis  of  an  Indus¬ 
trial  Society,”  Harvard  University  Press. 
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Typing  “Budgets” 
Aren’t  Adequate 


LOUISE  KENSY 
Warren  Harding  High  School 
Warren,  Ohio 

For  many  years  I  resolutely  marked 
packets  of  students’  typing  papers  once  a  week. 
It  was  my  weekly  cross,  and  I  bore  it  well; 
after  all,  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
“budget”  method  of  scoring  students’  typing 
production.  I  learned  a  better  way,  however, 
one  that  makes  up  for  the  inadequacies  and 
boredom  of  the  budget  plan — and  gets  results 
even  while  it  simplifies  my  own  work. 

Background 

I'here  was  a  time  when  anything  worth  do¬ 
ing  was  worth  doing  well.  The  students  of 
an  older  day  well  remember  copying  papers 
over  and  over  again  in  the  grade  school  un¬ 
til  an  error-free  page  was  achieved ;  later  on 
in  high  school,  too,  many  suffered  the  same 
experience  from  a  typing  instructor’s  insist¬ 
ence  on  perfect  copy  from  the  first  day. 

The  psychological  pendulum  shifted.  A 
newer  psychology  came  along  to  advocate  less 


emphasis  on  detail  and  greater  emphasis  on 
the  broad,  basic  factors  underlying  skill  build¬ 
ing.  The  beginner  in  typewriting  is  taught 
to  think  lightly  of  errors  and  to  concentrate 
on  forming  correct  typing  habits. 

I  have  no  disagreement  with  this  technique 
for  beginners  but  wonder  whether  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  newer  psychology,  we  may  not  have 
carried  it  too  far,  forgetting  that  there  must 
be  an  end  to  the  “beginner’s”  period  and  that  ‘ 
there  must  come  a  day  when  the  skill  must  be 
refined,  w’hen  the  teacher  must  insist  on  per¬ 
fection.  Moreover,  the  longer  we  delay  mak¬ 
ing  it  important  for  a  student  to  develop  alert¬ 
ness  in  checking  his  work,  the  harder  it  will  be 
ever  to  develop  such  alertness. 

The  aim  has  long  been  clear  to  me,  but  its 
implementation  offered  a  somewhat  greater 
problem,  particularly  when  I  began  to  teach 
advanced  typewriting  by  the  “budget”  method. 

Explosion 

One  day  an  English  teacher  glanced  at  somt 
work  I  was  checking  and  asked,  “What’s 
that?” 

“That,”  said  I,  “is  one  week’s  stack  of 
typewriting  budgets  ” 

“  ‘budgets’?  Why  do  they  call  them 
‘budgets’?” 

That,  I  confess,  was  a  little  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  ;  I  hazarded  the  guess  that  they  taught 
the  student  how  to  budget  his  typing  time. 

(I  knew  full  well  they  did  nothing  of  the 
sort.  I  had  known  too  many  students  who 
frittered  away  their  class  time  and  then  came 
in  from  study  hall  to  do  extra  typing ;  students 
wffio  typed  it  once,  “rough,”  in  class  and  then 
took  it  home  to  do  over,  “good,  for  the 
budget,”  on  their  own  typewriters;  and  stu¬ 
dents  who  typed  every  single  problem  in  the 
budget  but  didn’t  type  a  single  one  right,  add¬ 
ing  up  to  an  activity  quotient  of  100  and  a 
productivity  quotient  of  zero.) 

“Well,”  the  teacher  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
“you  do  have  a  lot  of  papers  to  grade,  don’t 
you?  Just  like  English  themes;  and  I  some¬ 
times  wonder  wffiat  good  it  does.  Most  of  the 
students  just  throw  their  returned  papers  into 
the  wastebasket.” 

For  several  years  much  of  my  red-penciled 
wisdom  missed  traveling  the  desired  path  from 
teacher  to  student  and  traveled  instead  the 
road  direct  to  the  wastebasket.  It  bothered 
me;  I  wasn’t  being  paid  for  pouring  wisdom 
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into  wastebaskets!  It  irritated  me;  when  I 
told  Eleanor  on  the  marginal  .comment  on  the 
second  letter  in  Budget  I  that  she  must  fol¬ 
low  the  placement  pattern  suggested  in  the 
text,  I  was  ready  to  shake  her  when,  in 
Budget  II,  she  persisted  in  placing  all  letters 
too  high  and  too  far  to  the  left. 

New  Plan 

I  resolved  to  re-route  the  comments  back 
to  the  student  and  to  have  Eleanor  at  hand  for 
shaking  if  I  felt  in  the  mood.  I'hus  evolved 
a  plan  for  handling  the  problems  in  advanced 
typewriting  that  teaches  more  truly  than 
budgets  do. 

First,  we  use  “assignment  sheets.”  They 
usually  cover  one  grading  period.  An  assign¬ 
ment  sheet  is  a  ruled  form  on  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  numbers  down  th«  left-hand  column  the 
job  numbers  in  consecutive  order.  Opposite 
“Job  1”  the  student  writes  the  page  and  exer¬ 
cise  number;  beside  that,  in  a  third  column, 
he  writes  any  special  directions  the  teacher 
gives  in  making  the  assignment.  A  column  at 
the  right  is  free  for  the  student  to  check  his 
record  when  he  has  turned  a  job  in  for  ap¬ 
proval  and  to  double  check  when  it  has  been 
“accepted”  and  returned  by  the  teacher.  Thus 
the  student  has  a  long-range  plan  and  knows 
what  to  do.  The  teacher  keeps  an  eye  on  the 
two  or  three  fastest  workers  and  extends  the 
job  assignments  when  the  need  arises. 

Second,  jobs  are  submitted  individually  by 
each  student  as  completed.  They  are  marked 
hy  the  teacher  in  class  if  time  permits  or  be¬ 
fore  the  beginning  of  the  next  class.  On  ac¬ 
ceptable,  usable  copy  the  teacher  stamps  her 
“OK,”  together  with  an  indication  of  a 
point  value  for  the  job.  If  the  copy  does  not 
meet  business  standards,  the  teacher  either 
red-pencils  some  constructive  criticism  (that 
is,  in  cases  where  the  student  could  not  have 
been  expected  to  know  better)  or  merely 
marks  “UE.”  The  “UE”  says  to  the  student, 
“Unchecked  error,  entirely  due  to  your  negli¬ 
gence;  find  it  and  correct  it  yourself  before 
you  can  have  credit  for  this  paper.”  At  this 
point  true  teaching  and  learning  take  place. 

Third,  jobs  are  evaluated  on  a  point  scale 
according  to  their  length  and  difficulty.  Arbi¬ 
trarily,  a  double-spaced  page  has  a  value  of 
15  points;  letter  problems  are  worth  slightly 
more;  a  difficult  six-  or  seven-column  tabula¬ 
tion  can  be  worth  as  much  as  70  points, 


Fourth,  jobs  approved  on  first  submittal 
are  given  full-point  value.  Returned  jobs  de¬ 
preciate  in  value  (usually  10  points)  each  time 
they  are  returned  to  the  student;  the  penalty 
can  be  varied,  of  course.  No  credit  is  given 
until  a  job  has  been  corrected  and  accepted. 

At  the  end  of  the  grade  period,  points  are 
tallied ;  distribution  of  letter  grades  is  made ; 
and  this  production  grade  is  averaged  in  with 
timed-test  ratings  for  the  six-week  marks. 

Evaluation 

Here  are  the  constructive  results.  Students 
know  a  piece  of  work  must  be  typed  right. 
Some  students,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  are  held  to  a  task  until  it  has  met  busi¬ 
ness  requirements.  Naturally,  some  students 
spend  more  time  than  others  on  their  prob¬ 
lems;  if  it  were  desirable  to  hold  them  to  w’ork 
w’ithin  the  class  period  one  could  have  a  more 
accurate  measure  of  productiveness.  As  it  is, 
the  speed  factor  in  the  six-week  mark  is 
measured  by  timed  writings. 

Students  like  the  system.  'I'hey  cati  tally 
their  points  on  their  own  job  sheets  and  make 
day-by-day  comparisons  with  their  neighbors. 
When  a  neighbor  gets  50  points  for  doing  a 
job  right  the  first  time,  and  the  student  him¬ 
self  gets  only  20  points  after  having  the  job 
thrust  back  at  him  three  times,  he  begins  to 
learn  that  accuracy  and  attention  pay  a  two¬ 
fold  dividend  in  time  saved  and  credit  earned. 

Does  it  create  more  confusion  than  grad¬ 
ing  budgets?  No.  Each  paper  bears  a  head¬ 
ing  of  the  student’s  name,  grade,  and  job 
number.  Any  student  clerk  can  file  the  papers 
by  jobs,  and  the  teacher  has  all  of  one  job 
together;  whereas,  in  budgets,  he  looks  at  a 
succession  of  jobs  and  must  change  keys. 

When  it  is  desired  to  give  special  emphasis 
to  production  speed,  an  assignment  may  be 
sprung  as  a  surprise  to  the  students.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  period  I  can  say,  “You  have 
all  done  Job  3  by  now.  My  record  shows  that 
you  have  all  submitted  it  and  have  had  it 
okayed.”  (On  budget  work  one  never  did 
know  until  the  following  week.)  “Today  we 
shall  work  under  timing.  Thirty  points  if 
you  do  it  acceptably  in  ten  minutes.  One 
point  off  for  every  extra  minute.  No  credit 
if  it  isn’t  usable.”  Just  watch  the  results! 

May  I  recommend  this  program  to  all  who 
have  grown  to  doubt  the  value  of  budget  typ¬ 
ing  and  who  are  looking  for  a  change? 
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John  Robert  Gregg,  80 


HE  occasion  of  Mr.  Ciregg’s  eightieth  birth¬ 
day  on  the  seventeenth  of  June  was  a  notable 
event  in  the  realm  of  education  and  business. 
Early  last  spring  Mr.  (iregg  was  asked  if  ad¬ 
vance  announcement  of  the  event  could  be  made 
in  the  June  issue  of  I'he  Business  Education 
WoRi.D,  but  he  requested  that  no  mention  be 
made  of  it.  Nevertheless,  when  the  anniversary 
occurred,  a  veritable  deluge  of  messages  de¬ 
scended  on  Mr.  Cjregg,  by  radio,  cable,  tele¬ 
graph,  and  mail. 

As  the  magazine  is  prepared  long  in  advance 
of  publication,  we  cannot  in  this  issue  do  as  we 
should  wish  to  do — give  a  brief  account  of 
these  messages  and  of  the  career  of  the  inventor 
of  Gregg  Shorthand.  But  we  intend  next 
month  to  give  our  readers  a  summary  of  the 
development  of  education  for  business  during  the 
last  fifty  years  and  the  important  part  played 


by  Mr.  Gregg  in  that  development.  'I'here  will 
be  brief  extracts  from  some  of  the  tributes 
paid  him  by  educational  associations,  reporters’ 
associations,  shorthand  authors  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  eminent  persons  from  all  over  the 
world.  Outstanding  among  these  are  the  many 
fine  messages  from  teachers  and  writers  of 
shorthand,  many  of  whom  have  gained  great  dis¬ 
tinction  in  their  chosen  field. 

Mr.  Gregg  telephoned  us  from  his  home. 
The  Ovals,  in  Cannondale,  Connecticut,  asking 
us  to  express  his  regret  that  it  has  not  been 
possible,  so  far,  for  him  to  acknowledge  all  the 
kind  messages  he  received,  and  to  say  that  he 
will  do  so  as  soon  as  he  possibly  can.  He  asked 
us  also  to  extend  his  special  thanks  to  all  those 
who  have  not  yet  heard  from  him  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  greetings  and  good  wishes. — Alan  C. 
Lloyd,  Managing  Editor^ 
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“Build  on  Beginners’ 

Longhand  Skill” 

this  is  the  first  of  ten  commandments  for  the  teaching  of  shorthand,  by  CLYDE  1.  BLANCHARD 


D  URING  my  thirty  years  of  teaching 
shorthand  under  almost  every  conceivable  con¬ 
dition  I  have  compiled  for  my  guidance  ten 
“commandments”  which  I  know  I  must  fol¬ 
low  if  I  wish  to  teach  shorthand  successfully. 

I  have  been  asked  to  pass  these  commandments 
on  to  you  with  my  comments  so  that,  if  you 
wish,  you  too  may  benefit,  as  I  have,  from 
following  them. 

While  in  college  I  w’as  a  member  of  the 
varsity  track  team.  I  learned  from  my  coach 
that  starting  right  was  vital  to  winning  the 
race.  The  coach  was  constantly  striving  to 
improve  my  starting  technique.  Throughout 
my  teaching  career  I  have  never  forgotten  this 
fundamental  principle.  I  have  incorporated 
it  in  my  first  commandment  in  teaching  short¬ 
hand:  Make  shorthand  easy  to  learn  by  using 
the  beginner’s  longhand  skill.  So,  in  this 
first  installment  of  the  series,  let  us  consider 
how  to  start  right  with  the  beginning  short¬ 
hand  student  by  building  on  a  skill  that  he 
already  possesses. 

To  start  right,  we  must  convince  our  stu¬ 
dents  that  they  are  going  to  learn  a  system  of 
writing  that  is  not  only  much  faster  but  also 
much  easier  than  longhand.  The  right  start 
depends  on  the  simplicity  of  our  teaching.  We 
ourselves  must  sincerely  believe  that  shorthand 
is  simpler  than  longhand. 

What  a  pedagogic  mountain  has  been  made 
out  of  a  molehill  by  some  shorthand  teachers! 
Fifty  years  ago,  when  Doctor  Gregg  first  pub¬ 
lished  his  system  of  shorthand  in  book  form, 
he  said  in  his  Preface,  and  he  still  says  it  in 
the  Preface  to  his  present  book : 

Gregg  Shorthand  is  easy  to  learn,  easy  to  read, 
easy  to  write.  .  .  .  The  aim  of  the  author  has  been 
to  adhere  to  those  natural  principles  that  govern 
ordinary  writing.  By  a  practical  combination  of 


these  elements  as  a  foundation,  the  system  secures 
to  the  writer  •with  very  little  practice  that  perfect 
command  of  the  characters  that  is  productive  of 
the  best  results. 

I  believe  what  Doctor  Gregg  says  in  this  in¬ 
troductory  statement  to  his  book,  not  alone 
because  he  says  it,  but  also  because  I  know  it 
is  true  from  my  own  experience.  Because  I 
start  with  this  firm  belief,  I  am  able  to  remove 
from  my  students’  thinking  all  fear  that  short¬ 
hand  is  difficult  to  learn.  I  remove  their  fears 
by  letting  them  convince  themselves!  For 
example,  I  put  on  the  blackboard  these  three 
characters — a  curve,  a  circle,  and  a  straight 
line: 

_ _ --  O  _ 

And  then  I  say  something  like  this  to  them : 

“It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  write 
longhand  or  shorthand,  Greek  or  Latin, 
Chinese  or  English — you  use  only  three  basic 
strokes:  a  curve,  a  circle,  and  a  straight  line. 

“Now,  suppose  you  were  to  write  in  longhand 
the  word  train.  Would  you  hesitate?  Write 
it  for  me.  In  writing  this  word  you  have 
written  at  least  eleven  different  alphabetic 
characters  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  Let  me  show 
you.” 

I  write  the  word  train  in  longhand  on  the 
beard  and  break  it  down  into  its  shorthand 
characters  and  then  write  it  in  shorthand. 

y'  O  - 

I  am  off  to  the  right  start !  I  have  convinced 
my  students  that  shorthand  is  similar  to  long- 
hand  and  that  it  is  easier.  Of  course,  I  realize 
that  this  conviction  is  not  a  permanent  one 
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and  that  its  permanency  depends  on  me — on 
the  simplicity  of  my  presentation  day  after 
day.  I  must  never  forget  this  vital  objective. 

The  next  logical  step  in  my  presentation  is 
to  concentrate  on  the  learning  of  new  mean¬ 
ings  for  these  same  curves,  circles,  and  straight 
lines,  which  the  students  can  write  with  con¬ 
siderable  fluency — in  other  words,  to  start  the 
students  reading  shorthand  until  their  minds 
are  prepared  to  give  the  right  signals  to  their 
hands,  so  that  they  are  writing  shorthand  in¬ 
stead  of  longhand. 

I  am  not  particularly  concerned  about  the 
quantity  of  reading  that  should  precede  writ¬ 
ing.  Many  successful  teachers  require  the  be¬ 
ginner  to  WTite  each  w’ord  immediately  after 
reading  it.  Many  other  successful  teachers  re¬ 
quire  the  beginner  to  read  a  great  deal  of 
shorthand  before  starting  to  write.  My  own 
teaching  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  my 
evening-school  experiences.  I  am  acutely 
aware  of  the  students’  desire  to  write  short¬ 
hand  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  a  fear,  prob¬ 
ably  unwarranted,  that,  if  I  were  to  let  a  be¬ 
ginner  in  evening  school  go  home  the  first 
night  without  writing  some  shorthand,  he 
might  not  return !  So,  I  follow  a  little  reading 
with  a  little  writing  from  the  first  lesson,  and 
I  send  each  student  home  with  a  specimen  of 
his  first  shorthand  to  show  with  a  great  deal 
of  pride  to  his  family  and  friends. 

To  enable  me  to  give  intelligent  help  to 
each  student,  I  need  a  specimen  of  his  long- 
hand  written  at  his  maximum  speed.  I  need 
this  longhand  specimen — 

First,  as  evidence  of  the  student’s  longhand 
writing  speed,  which  can  be  converted  into 
his  shorthand  writing  speed  as  soon  as  his 
mind  can  be  trained  to  think  in  shorthand  in¬ 
stead  of  in  longhand.  By  multiplying  his  long- 
hand  speed  by  four,  the  student  has  his  mini¬ 
mum  shorthand  speed,  for  shorthand  is  at  least 
four  times  faster  than  longhand. 

Second,  as  a  guide  to  me  in  assisting  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  improve  his  shorthand  penmanship. 
Those  students  who  hand  in  longhand  speci¬ 
mens  that  follow  the  natural  foru'ard  slant  of 
the  Palmer,  the  Zaner-Bloser,  or  other  popular 
methods,  I  do  not  label,  for  they  will  write 
shorthand  with  a  natural  slant.  Those  whose 
writing  is  bacldiand,  I  label  BH.  Those  whose 
writing  is  vertical,  I  label  F.  And  those  who 
write  left-handed,  I  label  LH. 

Then  I  examine  the  longhand  specimens  for 


size  of  outlines.  Those  who  write  average¬ 
sized  outlines,  1  label  L;  and  those  who  write 
very  small  outlines,  1  label  5. 

Why  do  I  make  these  longhand  classifica¬ 
tions?  Because  1  want  my  students  to  trans¬ 
fer  to  their  shorthand  tvriting  as  much  of  their 
longhand  writing  skill  as  possible.  They  have 
developed  a  certain  writing  style-  over  many 
years.  If  that  style  is  readable  and  fluent,  1 
would  be  setting  up  unnecessary  hurdles  in 
their  path  were  I  to  strive  to  change  that  style 
to  conform  to  the  style  of  the  shorthand  notes 
in  the  text. 

An  examination  of  the  shorthand  notes  of  a 
large  number  of  the  world’s  fastest  shorthand 
writers  reveals  that  the  shorthand  style  of 
each  writer  follows  very  closely  his  or  her 
longhand  style.  Here  are  specimens  of  the 
longhand  and  shorthand  writing  style  of  three 
famous  shorthand  writers — Martin  J.  Du- 
praw,  Charles  L.  Swem,  and  Miss  Anna 
Pollmann. 


In  each  illustration  you  will  note  the  simi¬ 
larity  between  the  longhand  and  the  short¬ 
hand  style.  We  have  the  large,  flowing  style 
of  Mr.  Dupraw;  the  small,  compact  style  of 
Mr.  Swem;  and  the  vertical,  almost  backhand. 
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Style  of  Miss  Pollmann.  If  those  three  writers 
had  been  forced  by  their  beginning  teachers  to 
write  their  notes  with  the  same  size  and  slant 
as  the  notes  in  their  text,  permanent  harm 
would  have  been  done  to  their  potential  speed. 

In  making  the  right  start,  therefore,  one  of 
my  major  objectives  is  to  build  upon  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  existing  writing  style  rather  than  to 
tear  it  down  and  substitute  another  style.  This 
carry-over  in  writing  style  also  enables  me  to 
adhere  to  another  very  important  objective — 
haVe  the  students  always  write,  never  draw. 
'  shorthand.  Students  who  draw  shorthand  out¬ 
lines  in  the  endeavor  to  “write”  a  better  out¬ 
line  than  they  think  they  can  write  are  making 
the  process  more  difficult  for  themselves  and 
are  not  giving  their  teachers  anything  of  value 
to  criticize  or  to  build  upon. 

Without  any  formal  research,  I  have  estab¬ 
lished  for  my  own  guidance  a  minimum  short¬ 
hand  writing  rate  of  40  words  a  minute.  In 
all  my  dictation  from  the  very  first  day  — 
whether  I  dictate  words,  phrases,  or  sentences 
— I -never  fall  below  a  speed  of  40  words  a 


minute.  If  the  students  can  writer  faster,  I 
dictate  faster.  By  observing  this  rule,  I  not 
only  get  a  written  outline  but  I  also  force  the 
•beginner  to  think  faster  in  shorthand.  As  the 
student  is  never  permitted  to  draw  an  out¬ 
line,  he  is  writing  fluently  at  all  times. 

My  next  important  objective  in  starting 
right  is  to  include  in  all  writing  the  essential 
practice  on  passing  from  one  outline  to  an¬ 
other.  It  is  easy  for  a  beginner  to  write  a 
single  outline  rapidly — even  at  200  words  a 
minute — but  speed  on  single  outlines  has  no 
practical  value  to  the  shorthand  writer.  The 
duration  of  fluency  is  too  short.  The  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  is  too  brief.  In  practical 
shorthand  writing,  passing  from  one  outline  to 
another  eats  up  time.  The  reason  a  writer 
does  not  write  faster  is  often  because  he  does 
not  pass  faster.  I  find  that  my  dictating  a 
group  of  words  in  context  at  40  words  a 
minute,  as,  for  example,  “I  can  go  there,”  I 
get  just  as  good  individual  outlines  as  I  would 
have  got  had  I  dictated  each  outline  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  at  the  same  time  I  get  the  student 
to  pass  from  outline  to  outline  rapidly. 
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Ten  Tips  for  Beginning 

^  GENEVIEVE  ABBOTT 

Bookkeeping  Teachers  as?”"' 

An  experienced  teacher  discusses  success  in  the  classroom 


I  N  MY  teaching  of  high  school  bookkeeping 
classes,  1  have  tried  many  ways  of  doing 
many  things,  to  find  the  practices  that  make 
a  class  successful.  Some  of  these,  I  have 
found,  are  fundamental  to  successful  teaching 
in  any  class;  some  are  fundamental  to  success 
in  bookkeeping  alone. 

Let  me  review  ten  of  my  most  successful 
practices  in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove 
useful  to  someone  starting  for  the  first  time 
in  bookkeeping  instruction,  or  to  someone  who 
wants  to  re-examine  his  own  practices. 

Tip  1.  Develop  Rapport 

I'he  statement  that  a  teacher  must  sell  him¬ 
self  before  he  can  sell  his  subject  is  a  truism 
that  cannot  be  overemphasized.  We  must  gain 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  students  and 
must  convince  them  that  we  know  our  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  that  W'e  can  give  information 
that  will  directly  benefit  them. 

I  have  found  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
win  the  regard  of  my  pupils  is  to  stand  at  the 
door  of  the  classroom  at  the  change  of  classes, 
greeting  each  student  as  he  enters  the  room. 
Many  students  stop  to  make  comments;  thus, 
a  friendliness  is  built  up  that  lingers. 

Similarly,  1  have  found  it  unwise  to  repri¬ 
mand  an  inattentive,  discourteous,  lazy,  or  in¬ 
solent  student  in  the  presence  of  the  class. 
Instead,  I  ask  him  to  remain  after  class;  then 
I  assume  that  I  have  been  in  error  and  ask  him 
what  is  wrong.  Invariably  the  student  will 
admit  that  I  haven’t  done  anything,  that  he  is 
at  fault,  that  he  will  do  better  in  the  future; 
and  he  usually  does. 

The  biggest  help  in  gaining  student  re¬ 
spect,  however,  lies  in  adequate  preparation 
for  teaching.  Students  sense  the  improvised 
lesson ;  they  like  to  feel  that  they  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  are  working,  that  their  papers 
are  properly  evaluated,  and  that  we  are  both 
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willing  to  give  them  help,  and  are  capable  of 
giving  it. 

Tip  2.  Sell  the  Subject 

To  sell  his  subject  should  be  easy  for  a 
bookkeeping  teacher  because  his  subject  is  one 
that  is  needed  in  every  person’s  daily  life.  One 
dots  not  have  to  be  a  bookkeeper  in  order  t!) 
use  what  an  up-to-date  bookkeeping  class 
studies ! 

If  modern  topics,  such  as  Social  Security, 
income  tax  reports,  state  sales-tax  reports,  in¬ 
surance,  personal  budgets,  social-club  reports, 
and  so  on,  are  included  in  the  course,  every 
student  benefits;  and,  if  the  class  textbook  does 
not  include  adequate  work  on  these  topics,  the 
teacher  should  introduce,  discuss,  and  supple¬ 
ment  them  because  these  topics  are  the  ones 
that  sell  a  student  on  the  value  of  the  subject 
to  him,  personally. 

Good  classroom  management  and  good 
teaching  sell  the  student  on  the  course,  too; 
so  the  remaining  tips  will  all  help  in  this 
aspect  as  well  as  in  their  own  aspects. 

Tip  3.  Be  Businesslike 

A  bookkeeping  class  should  be  carried  on  in 
a  brisk,  businesslike  manner:  the  class  should 
begin  punctually;  and  administrative  details, 
like  taking  the  roll,  should  be  dispatched 
promptly.  It  is  imperative  for  business  stu¬ 
dents  to  acquire  proper  business  habits  while 
still  in  school.  A  teacher  cannot  emphasize 
that  tardiness,  untidiness,  slovenly  habits, 
wasting  of  time,  and  so  on,  are  not  tolerated 
in  actual  business  if  he  tolerates  these  habits — 
or  demonstrates  them  himself — in  his  class. 

If  the  teacher  has  had  office  experience,  it 
is  invaluable  to  him  in  the  classroom.  Stu¬ 
dents  listen  to  the  teacher’s  description  of  pro¬ 
cedures  used  in  various  offices  w’here  he  has 
worked.  Such  explanations  convince  them 
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that  what  they  are  learning  is  practical,  is 
something  that  is  really  done  in  business.  The 
more  experiences  the  teacher  can  refer  to,  the 
more  attentive  his  class. 

But  even  more:  office  experience  gives  the 
teacher  the  office  perspective  that  enables  him 
to  conduct  his  class  like  an  office. 

Tip  4.  Use  Outside  Aids 

The  bookkeeping  teacher’s  personal  library 
should  include  an  accounting  handbook ; 
several  bookkeeping  texts;  and  such  helpful 
pedagogical  aids  as  Harvey  Andruss’s  IVays 
to  Teach  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,^  and 
Paul  Selby’s  The  Teaching  of  Bookkeeping.^ 

Standard  testing  programs  are  a  great  help 
to  the  teacher.  The  tests  prepared  by  the 
authors  of  the  leading  bookkeeping  texts  are 
themselves  both  good  tests  and  good  interest- 
builders;  students  like  to  be  measured  on  ma¬ 
terials  prepared  by  someone  other  than  the 
teacher.  When  I  use  such  tests.  I  always  list 
the  scores  of  all  the  classes  on  the  blackboard 
and  develop  competitive  enthusiasm  among  the 
students  and  between  the  classes  by  showing 
the  various  medians,  high  scores,  and  low 
scores.  Also,  comparison  with  the  medians 
provided  by  the  publisher  creates  a  tr>'-harder 
enthusiasm  in  both  teacher  and  student. 

One  magazine^  prints  monthly  tests  that  are 
splendid  motivation  to  a  bookkeeping  class.  I 
explain  the  nature  of  each  contest  and  make 
it  clear  to  the  students  that  they  may-  enter 
any  month’s  contest.  Early  each  year,  I  re¬ 
quire  the  students  to  complete  a  contest  prob¬ 
lem;  it  is  assigned  as  homework  one  day  and 
discussed  in  class  the  next.  From  then  on,  it 
is  optional  whether  or  not  the  student  submits 
his  paper  for  an  award  certificate.  I  never 
press  any  student  to  do  so;  but,  then,  it  isn’t 
necessary — they  want  to.  The  success  of  our 
contest  participants  is  always  publicized  in 
our  high  school  paper,  and  honor  is  given  the 
students  who  win  awards.  (This  also  helps 
advertise  our  department.) 

Last  year,  for  example,  we  received  notice 
rtiat  one  of  our  seniors  had  received  the  na- 


’  Ways  to  Teach  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  by 
Harvey  Andruss.  South-Western  Publishing  Co. 

'The  Teaching  of  Bookkeeping,  by  P.  O.  Selby. 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  1945. 

*The  author  refers  here  to  the  monthly  and  annual 
contests  sponsored  by  the  B.E.W.  See  this  month’s 
certifying  contest  on  page  32, — Editor 


tioaal  first  prize  in  a  monthly  contest.  We 
did  not  tell  the  girl  until  the  award — cer¬ 
tificate  and  check — was  given  her  on  Com¬ 
mencement  Award  Night.  The  w’hole  class 
and  community  enjoyed  and  respected  her 
honors,  and  the  girl  was  genuinely  thrilled. 

The  yearly  International  Bookkeeping  Con¬ 
test*  creates  a  similar,  but  even  greater,  in¬ 
terest  and  effect.  I'he  sheer  joy  of  all  the 
students  when  any  one  of  them  W’ins  a  prize 
or  honorable  mention  pays  for  the  extra  work 
such  contests  entail  for  the  teacher. 

Never  hesitate  to  explore  and  use  out-of¬ 
class  teaching  aids. 

Tip  5.  Use  Student  Materials 

In  these  days,  when  many  students  do  work 
after  school,  most  have  direct  contact  with 
business  problems  of  interest  to  the  whole 
bookkeeping  class. 

The  majority  of  my  seniors  hold  Social 
Security  cards  and  are  eager  for  information 
about  them.  Unemployed  benefits  are  fa¬ 
miliar  to  many  students,  at  least  indirectly 
through  friends  and  relatives;  and  these,  too, 
are  focal  points  of  interesting  bookkeeping  dis¬ 
cussions.  We  review  the  kind  of  employees 
who  are  eligible  for  Social  Security,  the 
problem  of  the  employer’s  payment,  and  the 
bookkeeping  duties  involved,  and  so  learn 
bookkeeping  better  because  the  students  see 
the  picture  as  it  affects  them  personally. 

Once  started  on  the  employers’  problems 
in  this  area,  we  go  farther.  From  the  Detroit 
Internal  Revenue  Office  I  obtain  copies  of 
blanks  that  employers  submit  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  we  analyze  these  in  our  class.  I 
have  found  all  governmental  agencies  to  be 
willing  and  helpful  in  supplying  blanks  and 
bulletins.  The  bulletin.  Employees’  Tax  and 
the  Employers’  Tax,  is  particularly  helpful  in 
teaching  bookkeeping  students  how  to  avoid 
future  difficulties  in  preparing  tax  reports. 

(When  I  was  applying  for  a  bookkeeping 
position,  I  found  each  prospective  employer 
asking  me  whether  I  could’  make  out  essential 
tax  forms.  Since  then,  convinced  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  tax  forms,  I  always  teach  their 
use  in  my  bookkeeping  classes.  It  is  not 
simply  that  employers  do  not  want  to  make 


*  The  B.E.W.  sponsors  the  International  Contest 
each  February. — Editor 
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out  such  reports;  many  of  them  do  not  know 
how ! ) 

In  our  state,  every  student  has  daily  con¬ 
tact  with  the  state  sales  tax;  so  here,  too,  is 
an  area  of  interest.  Comments  of  the  young¬ 
sters  who  work  in  stores  make  a  fine  approach 
to  studying  the  sample  forms  our  Michigan 
retailers  must  use  in  making  their  monthly 
reports.  Hesitating  to  ask  for  new  blanks  for 
each  semester’s  classes,  1  save  forms  I  obtain 
and  use  them  time  after  time.  Because  they 
are  real,  the  bookkeeping  learned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  use,  is  also  real. 

Some  of  the  students  bring  in  their  own 
salary  checks  and  their  “withholding  re¬ 
ceipts”;  and  we  use  these,  too,  in  our  class  — 
sometimes  with  special  interest:  last  year  1 
found  a  student  who  had  not  had  bookkeeping 
the  previous  year  and  so  did  not  know’  that 
he  could  receive  back  the  income  tax  deduc¬ 
tion  withheld  from  his  salary.  He  had  earned 
less  than  a  total  of  $500,  and  so  could — and, 
subsequent  to  our  discussion,  did — regain  $25 
that  had  been  withheld  from  him  for  taxes. 

In  Bookkeeping  1 1  we  look  at  income  tax 
blanks;  but  in  Bookkeeping  IV  we  work  out 
problems,  and  every  student  makes  out — and 
enjoys  w’hile  he  learns — several  of  the  forms. 

The  student’s  own  bookkeeping  materials 
make  w^onderful  teaching  aids! 

Tip  6.  Bring  in  Businessmen 

You  provide  inspiration  and  instruction  for 
your  students  wdien  you  obtain  the  services  of 
outside  speakers. 


I  “.  .  .  Helen  takes  dictation  .  .  .  I’m  a  typist  .  .  . 
!  and  Mother  watches  out  for  our  best  interests!” 

1 


Accountants,  bookkeepers,  office  managers, 
and  others  who  speak  well  can  bring  up-to-the- 
minute  information  to  the  class  and  bring  va¬ 
riety  to  your  schedule  at  the  same  time.  (Stu¬ 
dents  like  to  know’  what  employers  expect  of 
them.) 

I  have  found  businessmen  and  government 
officials  happy  to  co-operate.  The  manager  of 
the  local  Social  Security  office,  for  example, 
brought  his  legal  adviser  with  him  and  spent 
a  day  with  us  last  semester,  speaking  to  each 
bookkeeping  class.  I'hey  seemed  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity;  certainly  the  students 
were  pleased  to  hear  them. 

It  is  equally  interesting  and  educational  for 
a  class  to  visit  these  men  in  their  offices  and 
to  have  the  office  routine  explained  to  them. 

You  cannot  teach  bookkeeping  in  a  vacuum 
that  ignores  the  business  world. 

Tip  7.  Teach  Calculators 

If  possible,  try  to  have  calculators,  listing 
machines,  and  even  a  bookkeeping  machine  in 
the  bookkeeping  classroom.  Every  student 
should  become  familiar  w’ith  an  adding  ma¬ 
chine  and  should  have  some  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  in  operating  one. 

If  the  machines  are  not  available,  pamphlets 
from  manufacturers  of  such  equipment  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  students. 

Tip  8.  Use  Bulletin  Boards 

Bookkeeping  forms  can  make  the  bulletin 
board  in  the  bookkeeping  classroom  a  splendid 
supplement  to  the  textbook.  Examples  should 
be  changed  frequently,  to  keep  students  alert; 
and  the  instructor  should  ask  them  questions 
about  w’hat  they  have  seen  on  the  bulletin 
board. 

One  of  the  best  things  to  post  is  papers 
handed  in  for  homework.  I  had  one  student 
who  tried  for  tw’o  years  to  get  his  work 
posted  on  my  bulletin  board ;  and  when  he 
achieved  his  goal,  he  w^as  as  jubilant  as  if  he 
had  won  a  contest  prize.  Had  slovenly  w’ork 
ever  been  posted,  the  honor  and  value  of  hav¬ 
ing  w’ork  posted  would  have  been  lost. 

Tip  9.  Study  Homework 

My  students  have  often  told  me  that  they 
like  my  method  of  assigning  and  following  up 
their  homework. 

1  Introduce  the  new  lesson ;  then  we  work 
a  short  exercise  together,  to  illustrate  the  new 
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My 

Teachers ! 


by  a  High  School 
Supervisor 


Footwork! 

Armed  with  a  bottom-scraping  median  score 
from  the  last  departmental  bookkeeping  test,  I 
approached  Miss  Jones’s  classroom  to  discover 
the  cause  of  this  low-pressure  area  on  our 
charts.  It  was  right  at  that  siesta  period  of 
the  day,  between  two  and  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

1  saw,  through  the  door,  that  Miss  Jones  was 
sitting  with  exaggerated  erectness  at  her  desk 
and  that  the  class  was  drowsily  slumped  over 
its  practice  sets.  I  stepped  inside  the  room.  The 
class  stirred.  My  greeting  to  Miss  Jones  startled 
her,  and  with  effort  she  focused  her  eyes  and 
struggled  to  her  feet. 

Somehow,  Miss  Jones  seemed  much  shorter — 
I  had  not  realized  the  astringent  power  of  my 
last  note  to  her!  Yet,  as  the  class  tittered.  Miss 
Jones  slowly  grew  an  inch  taller  even  as  I 
looked  at  her. 

(If  you  think  there  is  an  Alice-in-Wonderland 
quality  about  this,  suppose  you  try  to  look  wide¬ 
awake,  to  make  conversation  with  a  supervisor, 
and  put  on  your  shoes  at  the  same  time!) 

Miss  Jones  was  in  no  state  of  mind  to  dis¬ 
cuss  our  elaborate  plans  for  student  diagnosis; 
besides,  the  diagnosis  was  obvious. 

“Good  bookkeeping  instruction,”  I  declared 
with  evangelistic,  if  ungentlemanly,  fervor,  “is 
like  good  boxing:  both  require  footwork.  Come 
in  your  bedroom  slippers,  if  you  must;  or  in 
your  bare  feet,  if  you  prefer,  or,  if  necessary, 
in  a  wheelchair.  But  you  must  get  up  and  down 
those  aisles  occasionally!  Good  day!” 

F  HE  story  got  around,  of  course,  and  is  still 
being  repeated  to  our  new  teachers.  I  regret 
the  embarrassment  I  caused  Miss  Jones;  but 
since  that  time  I  have  never  had  to  caution 
any  of  my  teachers  either  about  staying  away 
from  their  desks  during  the  class  period  or 
about  making  the  mid-afternoon  period  espe¬ 
cially  active.  And  that  is  the  moral  of  this 
story,  after  all. 


principle  learned.  I  tell  my  classes  exactly 
what  they  are  to  do  and  how  they  are  to  d  ) 
it.  Then  I  assign  homework :  a  problem  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  exercise,  but  usually  longer.  I'hey 
have  the  example  we  do  in  class  and  their 
text  for  reference.  Usually  they  have  about 
15  minutes  in  the  last  part  of  the  period  to 
begin  their  assignment;  so  they  can  obtain 
some  help  from  me  before  they  leave. 

I'he  following  day  I  call  on  each  student 
(my  classes  average  40  students)  for  his 
answer  or  for  a  special  interpretation  of  the 
assignment.  If,  for  example,  they  had  to 
make  a  balance  sheet,  I  might  ask  questions 
about  assets,  liabilities  (“Is  there  sufficient 
cash  to  pay  the  liabilities?’’),  and  so  on.  I 
collect  the  papers  each  day  and  keep  a  record 
of  each  student’s  homework.  Because  the 
questions  in  class  determine  the  accuracy  of 
the  work,  I  have  only  to  glance  at  each  paper 
to  note  that  it  is  complete  and  acceptable. 

Sometimes  1  have  the  students  exchange 
papers  for  correction  while  I  read  the  answers. 
Occasionally  I  grade  homework  and  return  it 
to  students;  but,  when  I  do,  I  get  the  papers 
back — students  have  a  w’ay  of  saving  assign¬ 
ments  for  their  friends  to  use! 

Tip  10.  Grade  on  Tests 

I  personally  score  all  e.xaminations  and 
standard  tests  and,  for  the  most  part,  base  six- 
w’eek  and  semester  grades  on  these  scores.  I 
realize  that  homework  is  often  copied ;  so 
achievement  examinations  are  ,the  measure¬ 
ment  of  learning  obtained  through  class  and 
homework.  I  give  frequent  10-minute  quizzes, 
too.  Homew'ork  is  of  a  negative  grading 
value;  that  is,  no  credit  is  given  for  it,  but 
credit  is  deducted  if  it  is  not  completed  and 
turned  in  on  time. 

•  •  • 


There  is  much  more  that  could  be  said, 
and  many  more  practices  could  be  suggested, 
for  every  teacher  develops  many  of  his  own. 
7'he  ones  enumerated  here  have  proved  so 
helpful  to  me  that  I  cannot  see  how  bookkeep¬ 
ing  can  be  successfully  taught  without  their 
use ;  they  seem  to  be  fundamentals  of  instruct¬ 
ing  in  bookkeeping. 


t  » 
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International  Bookkeeping  Contest 
Winners 

Above:  Arthur  Township,  Illinois,  High 
School,  first  place,  public  high  school  di¬ 
vision.  Below:  Grace  Institute,  New  York 
City,  first  place,  college  division.  Not 
shown:  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Milwaukee, 
first  place.  Catholic  high  school  division. 
At  left:  Lee  Eun  Tak,  student  at  the 
Kyunggi  Boys  Commercial  School  in  Seoul, 
is  presented  an  award  by  his  instructors. 


September  Bookkeeping 
Contest  Problem 


The  B.E.W.  renews  its  famous  series  of  monthly 
contests  that  help  you  make  your  students  care 
about  their  bookkeepinji  achievement 


MILTON  BRIGGS,  Editor 


IVl  ORE  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  students  care  In  penmanship,  arithmetic ,  and  neatness. 

have  participated  in  the  Business  Education  Eew  students  care  about  these  factors.  They 

World’s  monthly  bookkeeping  contests.  Hun-  need  to  be  stimulated  to  greater  effort — and  so 

dreds  of  letters  from  teachers  are  evidence  of  this  month’s  problem  is  dedicated  to  motivating 

the  popularity  and  practical  value  of  the  contest  them  to  care  about  these  essentials! 

problems  in  all  bookkeeping  classes.  These  con¬ 
tests  stimulate  student  interest. 

Nine  bookkeeping  contest' problems  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  magazine  during  the  school  year, 
the  first  in  the  September  issue  and  one  each 
succeeding  month  through  May.  Every  student 
who  submits  a  satisfactory  solution  for  one  of 
these  contest  problems  receives  an  attractive 
Certificate  of  Achievement.  Students  who  send 
in  the  best  papers  earn  cash  prizes.  All  papers 
are  graded  by  an  impartial  board  of  examiners 
in  New  York  City. 

The  B.E.W.  begins  its  eleventh  year  of  book¬ 
keeping  contests  with  a  challenging  problem  that 
will  help  you  put  across  the  big  issue  that  comes 
up  at  the  beginning  of  each  term:  the  need  for 


CONTEST  RULES  •  Five  simple  rules 
govern  each  of  the  monthly  contests.  Here  they 
are: 

1.  Awards.  First  prize,  $3;  second  prize,  $2. 
Honorable  Mention,  a  Scholastic  Achievement 
Certificate  suitable  for  framing.  Every  satisfac¬ 
tory  solution,  a  two-color  Certificate  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  (pocket-sized). 

2.  Closing  Date.  October  10,  1947.  Send 
solutions  (not  less  than  5)  to  the  B.E.W.  De¬ 
partment  of  Awards,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  New  York,  postmarked  on  or  before 
October  10. 

3.  Identification.  Send  a  typed  list  in  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  names  of  students  whose  papers  are 


I.  M.  LEARNING  CORPORATION 
Pay-Roll  Record 


Department:  Factory 


Week  Ended  September  12,  1947 


Deductions* 


Name  of  Employee 


Number 


Ackerman,  Richard 
Ashley,  Jackson 
Bowman,  Marjorie 
Francis,  Robert 
Johnson,  Ruth 
Seifert,  Philip 
Wright,  Raymond 

TOTALS  . 


•  Notes : 

No.  Exemp. 
O.  A.  Tax 


Number  of  exemptions  (for  income  taxes).  « 

Old  Age  Tax  of  employee’s  gross  pay,  to  help  provide  for  old  age 

pension). 

Income  tax  (withheld  by  employer  to  be  paid  to  the  Government  for  the 
employee). 

:  Vacation  Club  (a  voluntary  system  of  saving  for  employees’  vacations). 
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submitted.  Place  “A”  after  the  name  of  each 
student  to  indicate  that  a  Junior  Certificate  of 
Achievement  is  to  be  awarded.  (Other  cer¬ 
tificates  can  be  earned  later.)  The  student’s 
name,  name  of  school,  address  of  school,  and 
teacher’s  name  in  full  should  appear  in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner  of  each  paper  submitted. 

4.  Fee.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  paper,  to 
cover  in  part  the  costs  of  examination,  printing, 
and  mailing. 

5.  Judges.  Alan  C.  Lloyd,  Milton  Briggs, 
Mrs.  Claudia  Garvey. 

THE  SEPTEMBER  CONTEST  PROB- 
LEM  •  I.  M.  Learning  Corporation  • 
(Please  read  the  folloiving  introductory  para¬ 
graphs  to  your  students:) 

The  purpose  of  this  contest  is  to  see  how 
well  you  can  do  some  of  the  work  a  bookkeeper 
is  called  upon  to  do  in  a  business  office.  Do  your 
best  to  write  legibly,  follow  directions  carefully, 
make  figures  that  are  clear  and  uniform  in  size, 
add  and  subtract  correctly.  If  your  work  in 
preparing  this  contest  paper  is  neat  and  accurate, 
the  Business  Education  World  will  send  you 
a  Certificate  of  Achievement  that  you  will  be 
proud  to  show  your  parents,  friends,  and  pro¬ 
spective  employers.  If  your  paper  is  outstanding 
among  those  submitted  in  this  contest,  you  will 
win  a  cash  prize. 

DIRECTIONS  TO  STUDENTS  •  Assume 
that  you  are  employed  as  bookkeeper  in  the 
office  of  the  1.  M.  Learning  Corporation.  This 
is  a  small  manufacturing  business  with  seven 
employees  in  its  factory.  In  this  contest  prob¬ 
lem,  you  are  to  copy  and  complete  the  w’^eekly 
pay-roll  record  for  the  seven  factory  em- 
1  ployees  of  the  I.  M.  Learning  Corporation. 
(Teachers:  Dictate  the  information  shown  be¬ 
low,  or  have  it  written  on  the  blackboard.  Per¬ 
mission  to  duplicate  the  form  and  instructions  is 
hereby  granted  if  you  wish  each  student  to  have 
a  copy.) 

Follow  these  directions  carefully 

On  plain  white  or  composition  paper,  by 
11,  copy  the  information  shown  on  the  pay-roll- 
record  sheet.  Use  pen  and  ink. 

Fill  in  all  blank  spaces  with  the  proper  figures. 
(There  are  20  spaces  to  be  filled,  including  the 
totals  for  the  six  columns.) 

Separate  the  columns  of  figures  by  ruling 
:  double  vertical  lines.  Omit  all  dollar  signs. 

In  place  of  the  decimal  points,  rule  single  ver- 
!  tical  lines  to  separate  dollars  from  cents. 

Separate  the  names  and  figures  for  each  em- 
I  ployee  by  a  single  horizontal  line. 

I 


IMPORTANT 

To  Teachers  Using  the  B.E.W. 

Aw'ards  Service 

How  to  Buy  and  Use  B.E.W.  Stamps 

MANY  TEACHERS  who  use  the 
monthly  B.E.W.  problems  in  bookkeeping 
and  transcription  find  the  B.E.W.  stamp 
plan  a  convenient  method  of  remitting 
examination  fees  for  their  students* 
papers. 

Special  B.E.W.  stamps,  worth  10  cents 
each,  may  be  purchased  in  advance,  in  any 
quantity,  and  used  as  needed  when  papers 
are  sent,  thus  making  it  unnecessary  to 
issue  a  check  or  purchase  a  money  order 
each  time  a  set  of  papers  is  sent  in  for 
certification. 

For  example,  if  you  estimate  that  you 
will  send  100  papers  during  a  semester,  you 
may  send  your  remittance  for  $10  and  buy 
1(X)  B.E.W.  10c  stamps.  Thereafter,  each 
time  you  send  papers  for  examination,  affix 
on  the  back  of  your  entry  blank,  or  on  1 
your  accompanying  letter,  a  number  of 
stamps  equal  to  the  number  of  papers  you 
are  sending.  The  stamps  are  gummed. 

The  B.E.W.  stamps  may  be  purchased 
at  any  time  during  the  year  and  used  at 
any  time  B.E.W.  papers  are  submitted. 
Order  them  from  The  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  New'  York.  Canadian  teachers 
may  order  these  stamps  through  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  30  Bloor  St., 
West,  Toronto  5,  Ontario. 


TIPS  FOR  TEACHERS  ONLY  •  The  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  of  this  problem,  the  first  in  the 
1947-1948  series  of  contests,  is  to  test  your  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  fundamental  points  you  stress  in 
beginning  bookkeeping:  legible  handwriting,  for¬ 
mation  of  clear  figures  uniform  in  size,  checking 
of  additions  and  subtractions,  ruling  lines  with 
ink,  and  the  importance  of  following  directions 
specifically.  By  using  this  problem  in  your  class, 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  how  the  work 
of  your  students  compares  with  that  of  other 
bookkeeping  students  in  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  papers  you  send  to  the 
B.E.W.  Aw’ards  Department  are  judged  '  by 
modern  business  standards,  and  the  Certificate 
of  Achievement  issued  for  each  satisfactory 
paper  serves  as  evidence  of  work  wtII  done.  The 
B.E.W.  will  indicate  reasons  for  rejection  and 
return  papers  that  are  not  certified. 
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The  Administrator 
Looks  at  the 
Business  Teacher 

First  of  an  administrative  series  by  Los  Angeles  Supervisor  of  Business  Education,  JOHN  N.  GIVEN 


^ HE  TEACHER  has  a  right  to  expect 
certain  qualities  in  the  administrator.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  series,  however,  let  us 
analyze  the  characteristics  of  the  superior 
business  teacher  that  the  administrator  should 
recognize  in  his  program  of  supervision. 

Certain  attributes  are  self-evident.  The 
superior  classroom  teacher  of  business-educa¬ 
tion  subjects  has  the  necessary  skills  himself. 
He  has  a  satisfactory  background  of  training 
and  experience.  He  has  the  ability  to  handle 
any  classroom  situation.  He  possesses  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  personality.  The  administrator  as¬ 
sumed  these  qualifications  when  he  selected 
the  teacher  for  his  staff. 

But  there  is  much  more  needed  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  school  program  than  teaching  skill  and 
vocational  competency.  By  saying  this,  we  are 
not  denying  the  importance  of  skill  and  com¬ 
petency;  we  start  from  that  supposition — we 
do  not  conclude  with  it. 

The  school  is  a  complete  unit.  Teachers 
and  students  must  live  together  co-operatively, 
harmoniously,  and  without  friction.  The  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  “personalities”  and  “complexes” 
color  the  total  school  scene  determines  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  we  have  the  “pulling  and  tug¬ 
ging”  that  destroys  a  co-ordinated  and  func¬ 
tioning  school  program. 

Accordingly,  the  administrator  has  the  right 
to 'see  expressed  by  every  business  teacher  in 
thought,  action,  and  purpose  the  following 
qualifications. 

Showmanship.  Here  lies  one  of  the  great 
attributes  of  teaching.  By  its  absence  or  its 
presence  an  administrator  has  a  reasonably 
accurate  measuring  device  to  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  mediocre  and  superior  instruction. 

Showmanship,  as  the  term  is  used  here,  is 
not  the  side-show  or  circus  variety.  It  is  mas¬ 


terful  staging — careful  and  intelligent  lesson 
planning.  It  prescribes  the  presentation  of  the 
lesson  in  a  thought-provoking,  interesting, 
and  intelligent  manner.  It  is  coupled  with 
enthusiasm  and  imagination.  Showmanship  is 
the  direct  opposite  of  “the  same  old  thing  in 
the  same  old  way.”  It  is  merchandising  in  the 
highest  sense. 

Interest  in  Boys  and  Girls  As  Individual  ' 
Personalities.  The  main  concern  of  a  superior 
teacher  is  with  his  students,  their  hopes,  their 
aspirations,  their  strengths,  and  their  weak-  j 
nesses;  only  the  mediocre  teacher  carries  out 
his  responsibilities  on  the  theory  that  his  real 
concern  is  with  subject  matter.  Real  interest,  I 
to  be  effective,  must  serve  as  the  basis  of  a 
plan  of  giving  constructive  aid  and  guidance. 
Genuine  interest  in  our  youth  is  the  infallible 
test  of  good  teaching.  The  teacher  with  deep 
personal  regard  for  each  student  gets  results; 
he  is  a  superior  teacher.  It  follows  as  surely 
as  night  follows  day. 

Loyalty  and  Co-operation.  A  third  factor 
as  significant  as  the  others,  if  not  more  so,  is 
the  quality  of  loyalty.  The  superior  business 
teacher  subscribes  to  the  familiar  statement, 

“If  you  work  for  a  man,' then  work  for  him! 
Support  him  and  be  loyal  to  him  and  his  ; 

views!  Give  him  your  best  effort!”  Only  the  ' 

inferior  teacher  gives  lip  service  to  loyalty 
and  co-operation  while  he  acts  as  a  one-man 
fifth  column  to  undermine  an  administrator’s 
program  and  plans  for  the  school.  i 

The  three  considerations  enumerated  here 
are  not  the  only  ones  that  administrators  need 
to  give  thought  to,  of  course;  but  there  are 
no  others  more  vital,  more  significant,  more 
attainable,  or  more  readily  definitive  of  the 
superior  teacher. 

(Next  month:  ”The  Shorthand  Teacher”) 
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A  quick  review  of  a 
pertinent  investigation 
by 

TRUSELLE  HARVEY,  President 
Transcription  Supervisors’ 
Association  of  New  York  City 


Are  Secretarial 
Beginners  Worse? 


WHO  SHOULD  KNOW?  •  Many 
groups  could  be  asked  to  evaluate  today’s  sec¬ 
retarial  graduate  from  our  high  schools  — 
parents,  teachers,  administrators,  employers, 
personnel  directors.  This  study,  however,  was 
conducted  among  a  group  that  is  eminently 
qualified  to  provide  expert  opinion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject:  transcription  supervisors  of  large  New 
York  City  offices,  whose  daily  duties  are  prin¬ 
cipally  concerned  with  completing  the  train¬ 
ing  of  new  employees  and  with  supervising  the 
work  of  three  to  four  thousand  office  em¬ 
ployees. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY  • 
Although  the  indictments  in  the  study  are 
harsh,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  number 
of  supervisors  participating  is  relatively  small 
(43)  ;  that  the  questionnaire  used  in  the  study 
virtually  “begs  the  question’’ ;  that  the  par¬ 
ticipants  may  be  comparing  today’s  young 
worker  with  their  best  experienced  employees ; 
and  that  the  secretarial  graduates  under 
evaluation  are  those  of  just  one  area.  Metro¬ 
politan  New  York. 

STRENGTH  OF  THE  STUDY  •  On 
the  other  hand,  the  great  number  of  per¬ 
sonal  comments  that  were  voluntarily  ap- 
i  pended  to  the  returned  questionnaires  indi- 
*  cate^  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  in  the 
eyes  of  these  office  supervisors.  The  very 
vehemence  of  these  comments  is  striking,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  one  supervisor  who  said, 
jl  “The  necessity  of  training  workers  in  the 
I  simplest  fundamentals  of  grammar,  spelling, 
i  punctuation,  and  so  on,  before  they  can  be 
t  trained  as  workers,  is  placing  a  crucifying  bur¬ 
den  on  the  people  in  business.  .  .  .  ’’ 

^  While  there  may  be  doubt  as  to  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  weaknesses  they  decry,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  reality  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  offices  of  these  supervisors. 


And  there  lies  the  import  of  this  study:  it 
sums  up  the  severest  criticisms  of  today’s  high 
school  secretarial  graduates.  Whether  right 
or  wrong,  the  study  gives  expression  to  the 
sternest  criticisms  business  educators  face. 

VERDICT  •  Although  the  replies  to  the 
questionnaire  varied  in  the  intensity  with 
which  the  participants  described  the  faults  of 
today’s  secretarial  graduate,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  their  unanimity  of  criticism:  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  business-office  newcomer  can’t 
read,  follow  language  sense,  spell,  edit,  or 
punctuate;  won’t  undertake  difficult  jobs; 
dodges  routine  duties;  and  lacks  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  his  employer.  And  he  is 
getting  worse! 

FUNDAMENTALS  •  The  transcription 
supervisors  are  naturally  concerned  with  those 


weaknesses  that 

are  apparent 

in  lack  of  tran- 

scription  ability: 

Deficiency  in 

Needing 

Seri¬ 

Extremely 

Knowledge  of 

Attention 

ous 

Serious 

Spelling 

9 

21 

11 

Grammar 

10 

25 

6 

Punctuation 

10 

20 

11 

Language  sense 

11 

17 

13 

Reading 

15 

19 

7 

Typical  Comments.  It  is  unbelievable  the 
lack  of  knowledge  these  beginners  have  .  .  . 
We  are  in  the  position  of  having  to  reject 
nine  out  of  ten  applicants  for  jobs  as  stenog¬ 
raphers  because  they  cannot  spell  or  read. 
About  50  per  cent  of  those  hired  are  later 
found  lacking  in  grammar,  punctuation,  and 
language  sense  .  .  .  More  rewrites  from  in¬ 
correct  spelling  than  from  any  other  fault  .  .  . 
The  catching  of  spelling  errors  is  noticeably 
deficient  .  .  .  Our  transcribers’  inability  to 
follow  the  dictator’s  line  of  thought  is  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  I  have  experienced 
.  .  .  They  fail  to  recognize  an  incongruous 
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statement  .  .  .  The  youngsters  .  .  .  are  so  lack¬ 
ing  .  .  .  that  they  cannot  even  grasp  instruc¬ 
tions  on  the  subject.  If  you  say  to  them,  “You 
need  a  comma  here  to  separate  your  dependent 
from  your  independent  clause,”  they  look  at 
you  as  though  you  were  talking  in  a  foreign 
language. 

INTEREST  •  Young  workers  do  not 
pitch  in  and  work  the  way  they  used  to,  do 
not  take  an  interest  in  their  jobs,  the  super¬ 
visors  believe. 

“Do  young  workers  put  off  doing  jobs  they 
do  not  iike  to  do?”  Yes,  28.  No,  7. 

“Is  this  condition  general?”  Yes,  26.  No,  2. 

“Is  it  more  noticeable  in  recent  years?” 
Yes,  26.  No,  4. 

“How  much  worse  is  it  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago?”  100  per  cent,  3;  75  per  cent,  9; 
50  per  cent,  6;  25  per  cent,  2. 

“Do  they  have  as  much  stick-to-itiveness?” 
No,  34.  Yes,  6. 

“As  much  thoroughness?”  No,  36.  Yes,  4. 

“Are  they  as  able  and  willing  to  follow 
through  on  things?”  No.  IP.  Yes.  7. 

Typical  Comments.  I'he  schools  overstress 
“do  what  you  like  to  do”  ...  We  must  con¬ 
stantly  check  up  to  get  the  less  desirable  work 
done  ...  To  do  the  least  possible  work  seems 
to  be  the  main  object  .  .  .  Stenographers  do 
not  like  to  do  routine  typing  work  or  stencils, 
and  typists  do  not  like  to  do  statistical  work 
.  .  .  lack  the  ability  to  concentrate  .  .  .  be- 
corne  easily  bored  with  repetitive  work  .  .  . 
One  girl  frankly  told  me  her  only  interest 
was  her  salary  check  .  .  .  the  “do  or  die”  spirit 
belongs  to  a  past  era  .  .  .  Business  is  in  a 
chaotic  condition  because  of  the  high  turn¬ 
over  of  routine  workers  today  [because]  their 
constant  quest  for  “interesting”  jobs  keeps 
them  moving  from  company  to  company. 

CAPABILITIES  •  The  questionnaire  did 
not  give  the  supervisors  opportunity  to  criti¬ 
cize  the  functional  skills,  typing  and  short¬ 
hand  ;  but  other  questions  indicate  that  pro¬ 
duction  levels  are,  in  the  opinions  of  the 
transcription  supervisors,  far  below  what  they 
should  be.  The  replies  to  the  “interest”  ques¬ 
tions  point  to  this,  as  do  some  of  the  following 
inquiries : 

“Do  employees  grasp  instructions  readily  if 
you  tell  them  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time?” 
No,  34.  Yes,  4. 


“Are  they  better  or  worse  in  this  respect  in 
recent  years?”  Worse,  25.  Better,  3. 

“Are  they  equally  able  to  apply  themselves 
for  long  periods?”  No,  33.  Yes,  6. 

Typical  Comments:  Even  told  one  thing  at 
a  time,  employees  will  sometimes  do  that  one 
thing  wrong  three  or  four  times.  Typists 
asked  to  do  a  long-carriage  statistical  job  will 
go  to  pieces  if  they  have  to  keep  at  it  for  more 
than  aji  hour  or  two  .  .  .  Pretense  of  under¬ 
standing  is  rather  costly,  because  much  work 
must  be  done  over,  due  in  part  to  their  dis¬ 
inclination  to  admit  that  they  do  not  fully  un¬ 
derstand  what  is  required  .  .  .  They  even 
lack  sense  enough  to  jot  down  instructions.  It 
not  only  takes  two  [workers]  to  do  the  work 
one  did  previously,  but  it  takes  twice  as  much 
time  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor  to  see  that 
half  as  much  is  accomplished ! 

SLTMMARY  •  As  a  group,  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  supervisors  in  the  large  offices  of  New 
York  City  feel  that  the  average  secretarial 
graduate  today  is  less  equipped,  less  interested, 
and  less  capable  than  those  of  a  decade  ago. 

Some  of  the  supervisors  do  not  agree,  of 
course  (hence  the  dissenting  votes  on  everv' 
question)  ;  but  the  study  does  express  a  gen¬ 
eral  criticism  of  the  high-school-trained  secre¬ 
tarial  student.  The  study  does  not  clarify  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  his  faults,  nor  does  it 
propose  a  remedy;  it  simply  recognizes  the  de¬ 
fects. 

One  observer  commented,  “The  general  at¬ 
titude  of  these  high  school  graduates  seems  to 
be,  ‘If  I  don’t  like  this  job,  I  can  easily  get 
another.’  ”  Business  educators  must  decide 
whether  they,  too,  are  content  to  ascribe  the 
training  defects  to  “the  temper  of  the  times.” 


“Ravic,  jjet  away  from  that  atomic  bomb  release! 
Do  you  hear  me?  No,  no,  you  fool  .  .  .!” 
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We  Recommend: 

Your  First  Year  of  Teaching  Typewriting 

Marion  M.  Lamb,  South-Western  Publishing 
Company,  Cincinnati:  1947,  213  pages,  $2. 

Reviewed  by  DR.  ALBERT  C.  FRIES 
Northwestern  University 


OUR  job  requires  more  of  your  time  and 
effort  than  any  other  activity  in  your  life  and  it 
determines  to  some  extent  the  pattern  of  your 
entire  life.  Your  success  in  it  is  important  to 
you.  .  .  .  Therefore,  before  you  become  absorbed 
in  the  details  of  your  work  as  typing  instructor, 
and  bafore  you  become  absorbed  by  those  details, 
take  time  to  think  about  the  responsibilities  that 
you  are  assuming  and  the  methods  that  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  discharge  those  responsibilities  easily 
and  efficiently.” 

Thus  begins  Your  First  Year  of  Teaching 
Typewriting.  The  quotation  reveals,  too,  the 
teaching  philosophy  of  the  author. 

While  the  title  of  this  book  directs  it  to  be¬ 
ginning  teachers,  the  values  of  the  book  to  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers,  teacher-trainers,  department 
heads,  and  supervisors  are  legion.  Four  out  of 
every  five  business  teachers  in  the  country  teach 
at  least  one  class  of  typewriting.  Business  edu¬ 
cators  will  want  to  add  this  down-to-earth,  sensi¬ 
bly  written  book  to  their  professional  bookshelves 
and  to  recommend  it  for  their  school  libraries. 

Unlike  most  books  concerned  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  teaching  any  particular  subject.  Doctor 
Lamb  has  written  pleasantly  and  informally 
about  teaching  typewriting.  After  your  first 
reading,  you  will  have  a  new  appreciation,  a 
fresh  outlook,  a  more  realistic  attitude  toward 
your  teaching.  Then  you  will  want  to  go  back 
and  thoroughly  digest  the  numerous  practical 
ideas  and  suggestions  based  on  the  extensive  and 
varied  experiences  of  the  author.  It  will  be  im¬ 
possible  for  you  ever  to  be  the  same  typewriting 
teacher:  this  book  makes  you  want  to  change. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  challenging  section 
on  “You  and  Your  Job,”  in  which  Doctor  Lamb 
stresses  the  many  advantages  typewriting  has 
over  other  subjects  less  definite  in  content  and 
goal  and  the  contributions  that  may  be  made  to 
the  lives  of  students  through  good  typewriting  in¬ 
struction.  The  real  typing  teacher  keeps  these 
objectives  for  all  students  in  mind :  a  co-operative 
and  constructive  attitude,  typewriting  skill,  and 
job  proficiency. 


As  THE  author  states  in  the  Preface  to  the 
book,  the  book  consists  of  three  parts:  “My  part, 
your  part,  and  a  concluding  section  of  quotations 
and  reprinted  forms.” 

It  is  in  the  first  part  that  Doctor  Lamb  pre¬ 
sents  simply  and  clearly  the  principles  of  work 
organization,  of  skill  building,  and  of  job  in¬ 
struction  and  job  improvement.  She  points  out 
that,  while  we  usually  think  of  typewriting  as  a 
manual  skill,  it  is  also  a  mental  skill,  “and  that 
the  mental  aspects  of  the  skill  determine  the 
level  of  typing  performance  that  the  typist  can 
reach.” 

In  the  typewriting  course,  the  student  should 
develop: 

“I.  A  co-operative  attitude  in  promoting  the 
general  welfare  of  the  group:  in  work  habits,  in 
careful  use  and  daily  care  of  equipment  and 
supplies,  and  in  sharing  responsibility  for  class¬ 
room  management. 

“2.  A  responsible  attitude  toward  work  ex¬ 
pressed  in  starting  the  days  work  promptly,  work¬ 
ing  steadily,  holding  to  high  standards  of  per¬ 
formance,  measuring  achievement,  studying  and 
eliminating  errors,  and  continuing  improvement. 

“3.  Knowledge  essential  to  intelligent  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  typist’s  job:  setup  and  use  of  common 
business  papers,  meaning  of  common  business  terms, 
selection  and  use  of  typing  supplies  and  equipment. 

“4.  A  minimum  typing  rate  of  40  net  words  a 
minute  in  copying  material  of  standard  difficulty 
(1.4  syllabic  intensity)  for  a  period  of  10  minutes, 
with  no  uncorrected  errors  in  the  copy  and  with  no 
conspicuous  erasures. 

“5.  Proficiency  in  performing  those  jobs  essential 
to  efficient  operation  and  use  of  the  machine  in  ap¬ 
plying  typing  skill,  such  as:  care  of  the  machine; 
proofreading;  placement  of  materials;  cutting  sten¬ 
cils  ;  chain  front-feeding  and  addressing  of  enve¬ 
lopes;  typing  from  direct  dictation;  changing  the 
typewriter  ribbon,  etc.” 

While  recognizing  the  importance  of  certain 
administrative  duties  and  a  number  of  extra¬ 
professional  duties,  this  author  stresses  the  in¬ 
structional  responsibilities  as  being  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  In  a  tentative,  over-all  analysis  of  the 
typing  teacher’s  work,  the  responsibilities  are 
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divided  into  three  areas  of  planning,  giving,  and 
checking  the  results  of  instruction. 

These  three  phases  “can  be  integrated  into  a 
challenging  cycle  of  activity  if  you  have  four 
classes  a  day  with  no  more  than  thirty  pupils  in 
each  class.  If  a  teacher  has  a  heavier  schedule, 
initiative  and  planning  become  even  more  neces¬ 
sary  if  obligations  to  the  students  and  to  the 
teacher’s  own  leisure  hours  from  school  work 
are  to  be  met. 

Highly  Interesting  is  Doctor  Lamb’s  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  “work  simplification  pattern  of 
questions:  why,  what,  where,  when,  who,  and 
how,"  to  each  of  the  three  phases  of  teaching  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  purpose  is  to  break  down  the 
general  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  into  spe¬ 
cific  procedures,  hut  that  aim  is  more  or  less  in¬ 
cidental  to  the  main  purpose  of  showing  the 
method  of  working  from  the  general  to  the 
specific  by  means  of  an  organized  pattern  of 
questions.  The  teacher  should  “develop  a  ques¬ 
tioning  attitude  of  mind  aimed  at  constant  work 
improvement.’’ 

Of  course  one  would  expect  this  book  to  have 
considerable  to  say  about  skill  building,  and  it 
does.  Building  skill  in  typewriting  is  very  much 
like  any  game  or  sport  that  requires  skill — golf, 
tennis,  swimming,  or  skating.  Five  simply  stated 
rules  are  applied  to  typewriting,  with  numerous 
practical  suggestions  given  as  they  are  analyzed 
and  developed: 

1.  Set  the  stage  for  learning. 

2.  Place  first  importance  on  correct  techniques. 

3.  Increase  skill  through  short,  intensive  efforts. 

4.  Establish  skill  through  plenty  of  individual 
practice. 

5.  “Follow  through”  with  remedial  practice  based 
on  errors  in  previous  performance. 

Doctor  Lamb  frequently  cautions  typewriting 
teachers  to  follow  the  practices  outlined  by  the 
textbook  author,  remembering  to  seek  in  the 
“teacher’s  handbook  the  answers  not  only  to 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  hut  also  the  answer 
to  why  you  do  it.” 

T  HERE  are  many  who  will  agree  with  the  au¬ 
thor  that  “job  instruction  is  the  forgotten  area 
in  many  typewriting  courses.”  It  is  important 
for  students  to  understand  the  basic  relationships 
of  their  work  to  job  performance.  If  they  un¬ 
derstand  the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  typed 
material,  such  understanding  often  improves  the 
quality  of  the  typing.  In  job  instruction  it  is 
essential  that  standards  of  performance  be  estab¬ 
lished.  The  accuracy  standard  of  skill-building 
practice  becomes  a  “usability”  standard.  Quan¬ 
tity-quality  standards  should  be  established  as 
soon  as  job  instruction  begins. 


Two  analyses  of  giving  job  instruction  based 
on  the  Training  Within  Industry  courses  so  suc¬ 
cessful  during  the  war  are  illustrated  in  detail  by 
application  to  group  instruction  in  teaching  stu¬ 
dents  ( 1 )  to  chain  feed  envelopes  from  the  front 
of  the  typewriter  and  address  the  envelopes,  and 
(2)  to  change  the  typewriter  ribbon.  The  job 
instruction  formula  is  divided  into  the  two  well- 
knowm  phases: 

How  to  Get  Ready  to  Instruct — 

1.  Have  a  timetable. 

2.  Have  a  job  breakdown. 

3.  Have  equipment  and  materials  ready. 

4.  Have  workplace  properly  arranged. 

How  to  Instruct — 

1.  Prepare  the  employee. 

2.  Present  the  job. 

3.  Try-out  performance. 

4.  Follow  up. 

Doctor  Lamb  believes  in  following  the  grading 
plan  recommended  by  the  textbook  used,  includ¬ 
ing  the  tests  and  progress  forms  designed  for 
use  with  it.  Doubtless  this  is  sound  advice  for 
the  beginning  teacher.  She  believes  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  definite  standards  that  should  be 
made  clear  to  the  students  at  the  beginning  ot 
the  year.  Grades  then  should  reflect  achieve¬ 
ment  in  meeting  the  knowledge  and  the  skills  as 
measured  by  daily  and  test  production  of  typed 
work. 

Administrative  duties,  cautions  Doctor  Lamb, 
must  not  be  overlooked  or  minimized.  Details 
of  efficient  classroom  management,  of  keeping 
adequate  records,  of  the  care  of  equipment  and 
supplies,  are  .important  in  the  total  picture. 

P ART  III  lists  several  items  of  value  to  the 
typewriting  teacher.  The  author  outlines  briefly 
the  essential  equipment  and  supplies  for  a  typing 
laboratory.  Several  tests  are  listed  that  will  help 
in  the  selection  of  students.  The  standards  of 
government  typists  as  well  as  a  summary  of 
standards  set  up  by  businessmen  are  given.  These 
standards  may  serve  as  classroom  standards. 
Reference  lists  are  included,  as  well  as  a  listing 
of  publishers.  In  addition,  periodicals  of  in¬ 
terest  to  business  teachers  and  charts  and  forms 
are  listed  in  Part  III. 

Your  First  Year  of  Typewriting  is  for  every 
beginning  teacher  as  he  goes  through  the  throes 
of  his  first  year,  for  every  experienced  teacher 
eager  to  do  a  better  job  of  his  teaching,  for  every 
department  head  or  superyisor  anxious  to  help 
his  teachers  meet  the  variety  of  problems  that 
constantly  arise,  and  for  those  responsible  for  the 
training  of  our  future  typewriting  teachers  and 
the  improvement  of  instruction  in  typewriting. 
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Multiple-Choice  Questions 
In  Business-Law  Tests 


R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 
Jersey  City  Public  Schools 


Today’s  business-law  teacher  has,  like  most 
of  his  professional  associates,  waved  good-bye 
to  the  old-fashioned,  time-consuming  essay 
test.  He  knows  that  the  essay  test  is  easy  to 
construct — in  two  minutes  he  can  outline  a 
period’s  writing  for  his  class:  “Discuss  the  im¬ 
portance  of  dates  in  contracts,’’  and  so  on ;  but 
he  also  knows  that  he  cannot  cover  enough 
topics  and  cannot  score  papers  rapidly  enough. 

So,  the  quick-answer  kind,  the  one-and-only 
ansu'cr  kind,  is  a  favorite  of  the  business-law 
teacher;  and  he  uses  it  briefly  and  frequently 
to  measure  pupil  understanding,  to  verify  pupil 
study,  to  analyze  pupil  difficulties,  to  grade 
pupil  achievement,  to  emphasize  important 
details,  to  stimulate  competition,  and  to  achieve 
a  score  of  other  purposes  pertinent  to  instruc¬ 
tion  in  business  law. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  objective- 
answer  question:  multiple-choice,  single¬ 
answer,  alternative-answer,  statement-comple¬ 
tion,  and  matching,  to  name  a  few.  These, 
together  with  the  case-study  question,  will  be 
briefly  reviewed  and  illustrated  through  a 
series  of  articles  on  testing  in  business  law,  of 
which  this  article  is  the  first. 

Few  kinds  of  questions  exceed  the  multiple- 
choice  question  for  all-round  use.  This  type 


of  question,  also  known  as  the  multiple- 
answer,  multiple-response,  and  best-answer, 
presents  several  possible  answers  from  which 
the  student  selects  the  one — or  perhaps  more — 
correct  answer.  A  variation  is  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  several  correct  answers  and  one  wrong 
one,  with  the  student  required  to  find  the  one 
in  error. 

^'he  multiple-choice  question  has  many  as¬ 
sets.  The  teacher  can  easily  compose  multiple- 
choice  questions  to  fit  his  purpose.  He  can  be 
certain  that  the  answer  is  exactly  right.  He 
can  regulate  the  degree  of  difficulty  he  wishes 
to  impose.  He  can  score  the  papers  easily  by 
using  a ‘key  and  counting  the  number  of  cor¬ 
rect  responses  each  student  makes;  this  is  par¬ 
ticularly  simple  if  he  has  duplicated  thfe  ques¬ 
tions  in  such  a  form  that  the  answers  are 
placed  either  on  a  separate  answer  sheet  or 
in  a  column  of  blank  spaces  beside  the  ques¬ 
tions. 

Typical  and  illustrative  of  the  use  the  busi¬ 
ness-law  teacher  makes  of  the  multiple-choice 
question  are  the  three  sample  tests — one  each 
on  contracts,  sales,  and  bailments — shown 
here.  (To  save  space,  the  correct  responses  are 
shown  in  italics  rather  than  in  a  separate 
answer  column.) 


The  Law  of  Contracts — Legality  of  Subject  Matter 

Multiple-Choice  Test.  One  of  the  lettered  words  or  phrases  in  each  of  the  following  sentences 
correctly  completes  the  statement.  In  the  answer  column,  write  the  letter  representing  the  ex¬ 
pression  that  will  make  the  statement  correct. 

Example:  A  contract  is  void  if  it  is  (a)  fraudulent,  (b)  made  with  a  minor,  (c)  illegal, 

(d)  usurious.  Arts,  c 

1.  The  act  that,  under  tlie  terms  of  a  contract,  is  required  to  he  performed  is  referred  to  as  (a) 
the  consideration,  (b)  the  purpose,  (c)  the  contract,  (d)  the  subject  matter. 

2.  A  contract  entered  into  on  a  weekday,  to  be  performed  on  a  legal  holiday,  is  generally  held  to 
he  (a)  valid,  (b)  void,  (c)  voidable,  (d)  illegal. 

3.  A  contract  entered  into  on  a  Sunday,  to  be  performed  on  a  weekday,  is  generally  held  to  be  (a) 
valid,  (b)  void,  (c)  voidable,  (d)  illegal. 
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4.  The  rate  of  interest  that  nnay  be  charged  for 
the  use  of  money,  as  fixed  by  law  in  most  states, 
is  called  (a)  the  contract  rate,  (b)  the  fixed 
rate,  (c)  the  legal  rate,  (d)  the  minimum  rate. 

5.  Interest  (a)  at  6  per  cent,  (b)  at  the  legal  rate, 
(c)  at  a  reasonable  rate,  (d)  at  the  contract 
rate,  is  due  on  a  debt  from  the  date  that  the 
debt  becomes  due  until  the  date  that  it  is  paid. 

6.  Charging  more  than  the  maximum  legal  rate  of 
interest  that  may  be  charged  for  the  use  of- 
money  is  called  (a)  arson,  (b)  usury,  (c)  per¬ 
jury,  (d)  fraud. 

7.  A  transaction  involving  the  sale  of  shares  of 
stock  for  future  delivery  is  (a)  illegal,  (b) 
valid,  (c)  void,  (d)  z  gambling  contract. 

8.  If  a  person  renders  a  professional  service  with¬ 
out  holding  a  license  that  he  is  required  by  law 
to  have  in  order  to  render  that  type  of  service, 
then  (a)  he  can  collect  an  agreed  amount,  (b)  he 
cannot  collect,  (c)  he  can  collect  a  reasonable 
amount,  (d)  he  can  collect  an  amount  fixed  by 
law. 

9.  A  patent  protects  an  invention  for  a  period  of 

(a)  17  years,  (b)  20  years,  (c)  25  years,  (d)  28 
years. 

10.  The  legal  monopoly  that  protects  the  statuary 
of  a  sculptor  is  called  (a)  a  trade-mark,  (b)  a 
copyright,  (c)  i  patent,  (d)  z  trade  name. 

11.  A  copyright  protects  the  musical  score  of  a  song 
writer  or  a  musician  for  a  period  of  (a)  17 
years,  (b)  20  years,  (c)  25  years,  (d)  28  years 

12.  The  registration  of  a  trade-mark  or  a  trade 
name  gives  its  owner  exclusive  use  of  the  mark 
or  name  for  a  period  of  (a)  17  years,  (b)  26 
years,  (c)  25  years,  (d)  28  years. 

13.  A  permit  or  a  license  granted  by  the  governing 
authority  to  a  person  or  to  a  corporation  to 
conduct  certain  lines  of  business,  usually  of  a 
public-utility  nature,  is  known  as  (a)  a  patent, 

(b)  a  copyright,  (c)  a  franchise,  (d)  a  trade 
name. 

14.  The  pictures  and  designs  of  painters  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  (a)  patent  law,  (b)  contract  law,  (c) 
civil  law,  (d)  copyright  lain. 

15.  The  fee  charged  for  a  copyright  certificate  is 
(a)  $1,  (b)  $2,  (c)  $5,  (d)  $25. 

Passing  of  Title  in  Sales  Contracts 

1.  A  person  who  has  a  voidable  title  to  personal 
property  (a)  -may  rarely  (b)  may  aliuays,  (c) 
may  often,  (d)  may  never,  pass  a  good  title 
to  the  property  to  an  innocent  purchaser  for 
value. 

2.  An  innocent  purchaser,  for  value,  of  stolen 
goods  receives  (a)  a  good  title,  (b)  no  title, 

(c)  a  defective  title,  to  the  goods. 

3.  An  innocent  purchaser,  for  value,  of  an  article 
that  was  found  by  the  seller  acquires  (a)  a 
good  title,  (b)  no  title,  (c)  a  defective  title,  to 
the  goods. 

4.  One  of  the  principles  inherent  in  the  law  that 
holds  that,  as  between  two  innocent  parties. 


the  one  who  makes  a  fraud  possible  must  bear 
the  loss  resulting  from  such  fraud,  is  known 
as  (a)  estoppel,  (b)  innocent  misrepresentation, 
(c)  mistake,  (d)  replevin. 

5.  A  person  who  has  possession  of  goods  (a)  al¬ 
ways,  (b)  never,  (c)  usually,  (d)  seldom,  has 
title  to  them. 

6.  The  document  that  a  railroad  or  other  com¬ 
mon  carrier  issues  when  receiving  goods  for 
shipment,  containing  both  a  receipt  for  the 
goods  and  the  contract  of  transportation,  is 
known  as  (a)  a  bill  of  sale,  (b)  a  bill  of  lading, 
(c)  a  warehouse  receipt,  (d)  a  chattel  mortgage. 

7.  A  person  who  does  not  have  title  to  merchan¬ 
dise  himself  may  (a)  sometimes,  (b)  always, 

(c)  never,  transfer  good  title  to  it  to  another. 

8.  In  (a)  no,  (b)  ail,  U)  many,  (d)  few,  states, 
the  resale  by  an  adult  of  property  purchased  by 
him  from  a  minor  causes  the  minor  to  lose 
his  right  to  disaffirm  the  contract  and  to  recover 
the  property. 

9.  The  courts  have  ruled,  whenever  legally  possi¬ 
ble,  that  title  to  property  has  passed  when  (a) 
the  property  is  delivered  to  the  buyer,  (b)  the 
property  is  delivered  to  the  common  carrier 
for  delivery  to  the  buyer,  (c)  the  buyer  and 
the  seller  intended  that  the  title  should  pass, 

(d)  a  bill  of  sale  has  been  prepared. 

10.  Title  to  specific  goods  sold  in  a  deliverable 
condition  passes  (a)  as  soon  as  the  contract  is 
made,  (b)  when  the  goods  are  delivered  to  the 
buyer,  (c)  when  the  contract  price  is  paid,  (d) 
when  the  carrier  receives  the  goods  for  delivery 
to  the  buyer. 

11.  When  there  is  no  difference  between  one  unit 
in  a  mass  and  another,  and  the  whole  mass  is 
of  uniform  quality,  the  articles  are  known  as 

(a)  specific,  (b)  fungible,  (c)  future,  (d)  un¬ 
ascertained,  goods. 

12.  If  a  specific  quantity  of  fungible  goods  is 
ordered  from  a  specific  mass,  title  passes  (a) 
as  soon  as  the  sales  contract  is  made,  (b) 
when  the  goods  are  delivered  to  the  buyer,  (c) 
when  the  contract  price  is  paid,  (d)  when  the 
goods  have  been  selected  and  marked  for  the 
buyer. 

13.  When  a  sale  is  made  with  privilege  of  return, 
title  passes  to  the  purchaser  (a)  on  delivery, 

(b)  when  the  contract  price  is  paid,  (c)  when 
the  articles  have  been  kept  by  the  purchaser 
beyond  the  time  fixed. 

14.  In  a  C.O.D.  sale,  title  to  the  goods  passes  to 
the  buyer  (a)  when  payment  for  the  goods  is 
received  by  the  seller,  (b)  luhen  the  goods  are 
delivered  to  a  common  carrier,  (c)  when  the 
goods  are  examined  by  the  buyer  and  accepted 
by  him,  (d)  when  the  sales  contract  is  made. 

15.  When  goods  are  sold  on  the  installment  plan, 
title  passes  to  the  buyer  (a)  when  the  goods 
are  sold,  (b)  when  the  goods  are  delivered  t«» 
the  common  carrier,  (c)  when  the  goods  are 
delivered  to  the  buyer  and  accepted  by  him,  (d) 
lohen  the  last  installment  is  paid. 
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Bailments — Nature  and  Classification 

1.  The  contract  of  bailment  must  be  in  writing  if 
the  relationship  of  bailor  and  bailee  is  to  last 
for  (a)  one  month,  (b)  more  than  one  year, 
(c)  six  months,  (d)  more  than  two  years. 

2.  The  bailor  and  the  bailee  are  parties  to  (a)  a 
contract  of  bailment,  (b)  a  sale,  (c)  an  ex¬ 
change,  (d)  a  gift. 

3.  Real  property,  as  a  piece  of  land  or  a  house, 
(a)  can  be  the  subject  of  a  bailment,  (b)  can¬ 
not  be  bartered,  (c)  cannot  be  transferred  to 
another  as  a  gift,  (d)  cannot  be  the  subject  of  a 
bailment. 

4.  By  implication,  the  finder  of  a  lost  article  be¬ 
comes  (a)  the  true  owner,  (b)  the  bailee,  (c) 
the  agent  of  the  loser,  (d)  the  buyer  of  the 
article,  if  he  takes  it  into  his  possession. 

5.  In  a  mutual-benefit  bailment,  consideration 
(a)  must  be  of  benefit  to  the  bailee,  (b)  must 
be  of  benefit  to  the  bailor,  ( c)  need  not  be  of 
great  value,  (d)  must  be  of  material  value. 

6.  A  bailment  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  bailor  is 
(a)  a  gratuitous  bailment,  (b)  a  mutual-benefit 
bailment,  (c)  a  tortious  bailment,  (d)  any  con¬ 
tract  of  bailment. 

7.  The  bailee  (a)  does  not  alivays  receive  pay¬ 
ment  for  his  services,  (b)  is  always  paid  by 
the  bailor,  (c)  always  receives  more  than  the 
expenses  incurred,  (d)  always  receives  less 
than  the  expenses  incurred. 

8.  A  gratuitous  bailment  is  usually  terminated 
(a)  by  agreement  of  the  parties,  (b)  when  the 


period  of  the  bailment  has  expired,  (c)  by  either 
party  at  any  time,  (d)  by  operation  of  law. 

9.  When  personal  property  is  left  as  security  for 
the  repayment  of  a  loan,  the  property  is  con¬ 
sidered  (a)  z  gift,  (b)  a  pledge,  (c)  a  sale, 
(d)  an  exchange. 

10.  When  an  agreement  is .  made  for  renting  a 
chattel  for  a  fixed  sum  or  at  a  definite  rate,  it 
is  called  (a)  z  gratuitous  bailment,  (b)  a  sale, 
(c)  a  mutual-benefit  bailment,  (d)  an  exchange. 

11.  If  a  man  borrows  his  neighbor’s  autornobile, 
the  transaction  is  called  (a)  a  pledge,  (b)  a 
mutual-benefit  bailment,  (c)  a  bailment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bailee,  (d)  a  bailment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bailor. 

12.  A  pledgee  (a)  must  keep  the  pledged  articles 
until  the  debt  is  paid,  may  use  pledged 
articles  for  any  purpose  he  pleases,  (c)  may  sell 
pledged  articles  after  a  certain  time  and  pass 
good  title  to  them,  (d)  is  liable  if  the  pledged 
articles  are  destroyed  by  fire  while  in  his 
possession. 

13.  A  bailment  is  created  by  (a)  the  loan  of  a 
novel,  (b)  the  deposit  of  money  in  a  bank,  (c) 
an  exchange  of  a  knife  for  a  fountain  pen,  (d) 
the  transfer  of  title,  but  not  possession,  of 
goods. 

14.  When  parties  agree  to  transfer  title  to  goods 
at  some  future  date,  the  agreement  is  known 
as  (a)  a  contract  to  sell,  (b)  barter,  (c)  a 
bailment,  (d)  z  sale. 

15.  The  hiring  of  a  horse  is  an  example  of  (a)  a 
bailment,  (b)  a  lien,  (c)  z  sale,  (d)  a  condi¬ 
tional  sale. 


CONTEST  RESULTS  •  Reports  of  winners  of  several 
national  contests  have  reached  the  B.E.W.,  including  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Artistic  Typing  contest  attracted  1,356  entries  from  33  states 
and  4  other  countries,  including  pictures  of  all  sizes.  Contest 
sponsor,  Julius  Nelson,  commented,  “The  most  popular  sub¬ 
ject  was  animals — chiefly  horses  and  dogs.  The  most  popular 
portrait  was  that  of  President  Roosevelt,  with  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  running  a  close  second.” 

First  prize  (Underwood  portable  typewriter)  went  to  Cecilo 
Thibault,  St.  Andre  High  School,  Biddeford,  Maine.  The 
first-place  school  award  was  also  won  by  Miss  Thibault’s 
school. 

National  Catholic  High  School  Typists  Association  contest 
for  individuals  (the  Association  sponsors  both  a  group  and  an 
individuals  contest  annually)  drew  1,543  contestants,  with  en¬ 
tries  from  20  states. 

Winners  of  keys  included:  gold  key,  Bernice  Derringer 
(Holy  Ghost  High  School,  Pittsburgh),  85  words  a  minute; 
and  silver  key,  Robert  Zoernig  (Sacred  Heart  High  School, 
Sedalia,  Missouri)  64.9  words  a  minute. 
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STANDWELL  CORPORATION 

270  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 


Line : 


September  31,  1947,  1 

Thome  &  Smithe,  Incorporation  2 
1,6 53. West  122nd  Street.  3 
New  York  City,  22,  New  York  4 


Attention:  of  Mr,  Reginald  Smith,  President 
Dear  mr,  Thorne: 


We  have  recived  your  inquirie  about  the  Standwell  Ink-  7 
Well  set,  and  thank  your  for  you  interests.  We  are  inclos-  8 
ing  your  current  catalogue,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  note  9 
that  the  detained  description  of  the  Standwill  desk-set  we  10 
give  on  Page  23.  One  of  our  most  poplar  models  the  fine  11 
Standwell  Inkwell  dest-set  is  often  called,  the  "Write”  arm  12 
off  business  executitives,  13 

It  is  this  model  that  we  thougth  you  would  be  most  int-  14 
terested  in  handing.  It’s  popularity,  gauranteed  by  their  15 
sale  in  another  agencies,  is  certain  to  be  as  high  in  your  16 
territory  as  is  in  their  territories.  The  discounts  that  we  17 
extend  to  our  dealors  is  a  high  one  (thirty  percent.)  If  you  18 
care  to  become  our  New  York  city  agencie,  we  can  assure  you  10 
exlusive  rights  to  the  Stindwell  .Inkwall  representation  their.  20 
We  will  permit  none  one  else  to  complete  with  you.  21 

The  ”kit”  with  which  we  supply  to  our  dealors  are  comp-  22 
lete  and  standard.  It  contains  display  posters;  dummy  car-  23 
tons;  and  simples  of  several  models.  We  sincerely  hope  that  24 
that  you  will  reconsider  this  offer  as  an  direct  offer  to  put  25 
our  agencie  in  your  hands.  Please  leave  us  hear  from  you  by  26 
September  15th,  27 

STANDWELL  CORPORATION  28 


SWC:JPM 

Enclosures 


THE  WORLD’S  WORST  TRANSCRIPTl  •  Above  is  this  month’s  nomination  for  that 
title.  It  contains  no  less  than  78  errors  1  If  your  students  can  find  63  or  more  of  them  (that’s 
“par”  for  this  WWT),  they  deserve  the  certificates  you  can  jfet  for  them  from  us.  For  class¬ 
room  use,  make  duplicates  of  this  WWT  or  send  to  us  for  two-cent  reprints.  The  key  to  this 
transcription  problem  is  on  page  52 — but  no  fair  peeking! 


J.P.Martin,  Promotion  Manger. 
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AWARDS 


Awards  Program 
in 

Transcription 

starts  with  the  “World’s  Worst  Transcript” 


WHY'  AWARDS?  •  Transcription  teachers 
are  familiar  with  the  zest  with  which  students 
start  in  September.  Every  teacher  knows,  too, 
how  the  course,  so  demanding  of  time,  practice, 
and  concentration,  dulls  the  edge  of  student  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

“What  my  transcription  students  need,”  a 
teacher  wistfully  wrote  us  seven  years  ago,  “is 
a  shot  in  the  arm  to  make  them  excited  about 
transcription.  They  need  something  to  set  busi¬ 
ness  standards  before  them,  to  challenge  them, 
to  give  them  a  moment  of  exultation  when 
they  achieve.  .  .  .” 

T'hat  is  why  the  H.E.W.  began  and  continues 
its  awards  program. 

WHAT  AWARDS?  •  The  B.E.W.  of¥ers 
four  transcription-award  certificates: 

The  proofreading  certificate  is  the  first  rung 
in  the  ladder  of  achievement.  It  is  granted 
to  the  student  who  succeeds  in  finding  a  “par” 
number  (80  per  cent)  of  the  errors  in  the 
“World’s  Worst  Transcript”  that  is  published 
in  the  September,  October,  February,  and  March 
issues  of  the  B.E.W. 

The  junior  transcription  certificate  is  second 
in  the  series,  ^'o  earn  it,  the  student  must  take 
dictation  at  80  words  a  minute  and  transcribe 
it  at  a  rate  of  10  words  a  minute  or  better. 
.Materials  for  this  certificate  will  be  published 
in  the  N«)vember,  December,  January,  March, 
April,  and  May  B.E.W.s. 

The  senior  transcription  certificate  is  the 
third  award.  Students  must  take  dictation  at 
100  words  a  minute  and  transcribe  the  take  at 
15  words  a  minute  or  faster.  The  dictation 
materials  for  this  award  are  published  in  the 
December,  January,  April,  and  May  B.E.W.s. 

The  superior  transcription  certificate,  highest 
honor  for  transcription  achievement,  requires  the 
student  to  take  dictation  at  120  and  to  tran¬ 
scribe  at  20  words  a  minute.  T  he  dictation 
tests  for  this  certificate  are  published  at  the 
end  of  each  semester,  in  the  January  and  May 
B.E.W.S. 


CLAUDIA  GARVEY 

WHICH  AWARDS?  •  The  B.E.W.  does 
not  require  that  all  the  certificates  be  earned  in 
sequence  or  that  the  tests  be  given  in  the  month 
they  are  published  (although  we  do  recom¬ 
mend  both  these  practices).  The  B.E.W.  pro¬ 
vides  the  test  materials,  examines  the  papers 
submitted,  and  awards  the  certificates,  leaving  to 
each  teacher  the  scheduling  of  his  ow’n  con¬ 
tests.  The  B.E.W.  offers  the  menu;  the  teacher 
selects  what  is  best  for  his  learners. 

PROCEDURE  •  Place  a  copy  of  the  WWT 
before  each  student.  You  may  duplicate  your 
own  copies  or  obtain  them  from  the  B.E.W. 
for  two  cents  each.  Challenge  the  class’  to  find 
the  errors,  but  do  not  reveal  how'  many  errors 
there  are.  Instruct  the  students  to  place  a 
small  checkmark  directly  on  each  error.  Give 
them  as  much  time  as  they  need.  When  they 
have  completed,  have  them  exchange  papers 
and  count  the  number  of  detected  errors — better 
use  tbe  scoring  key  shown  below,  because  this 
month’s  WWT  is  really  a  difficult  one!  The 
number  of  correctly  detected  errors  and  the 
student’s  name  and  school  address  should  be 
written  at  the  bottom  of  each  paper. 

T'hose  students  who  found  the  “par”  number 
of  errors  (63  this  month)  are  eligible  for  cer¬ 
tification;  so,  mail  their  papers,  along  with  a 
covering  letter  that  names  the  school,  the  school 
address,  the  students,  and  the  student  scores,  to 
the  Awards  Editor,  The  Business  Education 
World,-  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16, 
New  York.  For  each  paper  that  is  to  be  certi¬ 
fied,  send  ten  cents  or  a  B.E.W.  stamp  (see 
page  33)  to  cover  in  part  the  cost  of  examina¬ 
tion,  printing,  and  mailing. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 


’  Certification  on  the  WWT  is  not  restricted  to 
transcription  students.  Students  in  typing,  short¬ 
hand,  business  correspondence,  business  English, 
and  so  on,  may  also  earn  the  certificate  for  proof¬ 
reading  efficiency. 
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Business  English 


•  J.  HOWARD  DONAHUE 

W  HEN  Ajacker  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  was  confronted  with  the  problem  of  de¬ 
termining  postwar  markets,  twenty-seven  per¬ 
sons  diligently  sought  a  solution.  The  fact 
that  twenty-six  were  students  in  a  business 
English  class  in  no  way  detracted  from  the 
zest  and  enthusiasm  with  which  the  problem 
was  attacked.  Indeed,  this  borrowed-from- 
business  assignment  was  welcomed  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  as  a  challenge  to  test  their  budding  skills 
against  the  practical  technique  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  sales  executive. 

In  this  case,  a  sales  manager  had  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  formulating  a  questionnaire,  the 
answers  to  which  would  give  the  Ajacker  man¬ 
agement  a  comprehensive  picture  of  conditions 
affecting  the  businesses  of  their  customers. 

During  a  class  session  the  situation  was 
outlined  in  detail,  but  student  participation 
was  limited  to  the  preparation  of  effective 
opening  and  closing  paragraphs  for  a  letter 
embodying  such  a  questionnaire.  Later,  the 
students  had  an  opportunity  to  compare  their 
work  with  the  letter  actually  used. 

This  introduction  of  a  problem  so  far  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  the  students’  knowledge  and 
experience  served  three  purposes.  It  familiar¬ 
ized  the  students  with  the  type  of  urgent 
problem  currently  confronting  local  business¬ 
men.  It  gave  them  an  insight  into  business 
strategy — a  method  of  approach  to  a  difficult 
problem.  And,  having  had  a  part  in  solving 
the  problem,  the  students  acquired  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  underlying  principles  than 
would  have  been  possible  by  a  mere  report 
about  what  the  local  manufacturer  was  doing. 

W  HAT  difficulties  confront  the  instructor 
who  desires  to  draw  on  local  business  for 
classroom  material?  Actually,  the  procedure 
is  quite  simple.  It  is  just  a  case  of  expand¬ 
ing  one’s  acquaintance  to  include  two  or  more 
sales  managers,  advertising  managers,  credit 
managers,  and  office  managers  (and  possibly 
owners  and  general  managers  of  some  of  the 
smaller  businesses).  A  score  of  initial  con¬ 


Projects— 

how  to  track  them  down 


tacts  can  easily  be  made  by  attending  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  their  respective  business  organizations. 
Every  large  city  and  many  of  the  smaller 
ones  has  its  own  branch  of  the  Industrial  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Association  or  local  Advertising  Club, 
its  Sales  Managers  Club,  its  Office  Managers 
Association,  its  organization  of  Credit  Mana¬ 
gers.  Once  these  executives  know  what  you 
have  in  mind,  they  will  be  glad  to  outline  cur¬ 
rent  problems  involving  situations  of  more 
than  usual  interest.  In  seeking  such  examples, 
keep  in  mind  that  the  greatest  value  accrues 
to  the  students  from  problems  that  are  com¬ 
monly  met. 

The  student  reaction  to  such  a  program  can 
best  be  summed  up  by  an  actual  incident. 
After  the  session  at  which  the  Ajacker  prob¬ 
lem  was  presented,  two  student  veterans  ap¬ 
proached  the  instructor.  “Sir,”  said  the  first 
young  man,  “we  weren’t  too  sold  on  the  idea 
when  we  learned  that  business  English  was  a 
required  subject  in  our  program.  Now  that 
we  have  seen  how  actual  problems  are  to  be 
introduced,  we  consider  ourselves  lucky  to  be 
members  of  your  class.” 

F  ROM  among  many  other  projects  adapted 
from  business,  here  is  one  that  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  without  further  investigation  on  your 
part.  A  number  of  concerns  make  a  practice 
of  writing  to  customers  who  have  not  bought 
during  the  preceding  twelve  months.  A  pre¬ 
liminary  discussion  in  class  will  help  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  picture  themselves  as  owners  or  sales 
managers  confronted  with  the  problem  of  re¬ 
gaining  such  customers.  If  feasible,  some  stu¬ 
dents  may  even  select  local  businesses  in  lines 
of  interest  to  themselves  and  interview  the 
managers  about  what  has  been  done  with  let¬ 
ters  of  this  style.  Students  who  conduct  such 
interviews  prepare  a  very  different  type  of  let¬ 
ter  from  those  submitted  by  students  who  have 
not  had  the  benefit  of  similar  business  contacts. 
The  “classroom”  group  tends  to  offer  some  in¬ 
ducement,  to  make  a  special  price,  to  talk  up 
the  advantages  of  new  goods.  According  to  a 
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sales  manager 
who  has  pro¬ 
duced  some  espe¬ 
cially  effective 
letters,  that  is 
the  wrong  ap¬ 
proach.  He  sizes 
up  the  situation 
in  this  way:  “No 
attempt  should 
be  made  to  effect 
an  immediate 
sale.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  learn 
why  the  customer 
has  stopped  buy¬ 
ing.  If  there  is 
any  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  that  must 
be  adjusted  or 
ironed  out  before 
there  can  be  hope 
of  further  sales.” 

An  “old  cus¬ 
tomer”  letter  that 
has  pulled  40  per 
cent  replies  is  re¬ 
produced  with 
this  article. 


A 


THE  ABBOTT  BALL  COMPANY 


ANUPACTURERS 

BEARING  BALLS  BURNISHING 

STCCL  IRASS-aRONZC  SAI(RCI.S  *  HATCRUIS 

HARTFORD.CONNECTICUT 
August  15,  1947 


Mov-A-Long  Conveyor  Co. 
1430  Norths Ide  Boulevard 
Louis  6,  Missouri 


Attentloo:  Purchasing  Agent,  plpase 


Gentlenen; 


T  SOME  point 
in  his  business  ca¬ 
reer  the  erstwhile 
student  may  have 
to  prepare  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  funds  for 
some  charitable 


You  have  the  answer  to  a  question  that  Is  puzzling  me. 

Yesterday  our  bookkeeper  gave  me  a  list  of  accounts  that  had  not  pur¬ 
chased  this  year.  They  were  being  transferred  to  the  inactive  ledger. 

I  was  sorry  to  see  that  your  company  was  among  then. 

It's  easy  to  blame  things  like  this  on  the  war;  but,  If  you  were  In  ay 
position  now,  you'd  feel  the  same  as  I  do  about  this.  You'd  wonder  If- 
It  was  Just  a  case  of  no  requirements,  or  If  something  had  cropped  up 
to  disturb  the  pleasant  relations  between  our  two  companies.  You'd 
probably  sit  down  and  dictate  a  letter  Just  as  I  am  doing  now.  And  I'd 
answer  that  letter— Just  as  I  am  hoping  you  will  answer  this  one. 

Regardless  of  what  has  happened,  won't  you  tell  me  all  about  It?  If 
nonething  we  have  done  or  left  undone  has  disturbed  you— some  misunder¬ 
standing,  perhaps,  has  caused  you  dissatisfaction— we  want  to  know  about 
It.  We  want  to  make  it  right. 

The  information  that  you  can  give  me  Is  worth  more  than  a  postage  stamp. 
But  there's  not  much  else  I  can  do  except  make  It  as  convenient  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  reply.  So  write  on  the  back  of  this  letter  If  you  wish. 
The  enclosed  envelope  Will  bring  your  answer  directly  to  my  desk.  I'll 
get  busy  on  It  Immediately— be  sure  of  that. 

Sincerely, 


JHD/MDR 

^closure 


Sales  Manager 


P.  S. 


Is  there  any  way  I  can  be  of  special  service  at  this  time? 
quotation  that  you'd  like,  or  samples? 


orgaiiiza- 
tion.  What  bet¬ 
ter  place  than  a 
business  English 

class  in  which  to  train  for  that  problem?  In 
one  of  my  classes,  students  were  instructed  to 
select  organizations  whose  activities  appealed 
to  them  and  to  prepare  a  letter  soliciting  con¬ 
tributions.  A  preliminary  discussion  of  the 
objectives  of  the  various  types  of  organizations 
and  the  reasons  why  the  public  should  con¬ 
tribute  provided  background  material. 

Much  excellent  material  may  be  obtained 
without  personal  interviews.  Newspaper  and 
I  magazine  advertisements  are  prolific  sources — 
j  especially  valuable  when  new  products  are  be- 
!  ing  marketed. 

i 
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An  “old  customer’’  letter  that  invariably  pulls  40  per  cent  replies.  A  customer 
with  a  grievance  is  given  an  opportunity  to  air  it;  others  are  reminded  that  they 
have  done  business  in  the  past  with  a  reputable  house — one  that  is  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  continuing  the  relationship. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Better  Business 
Bureaus  are  always  eager  to  have  their  activi¬ 
ties  brought  to  the  attention  of  students. 

A.  iw'ANTAGES  accrue  to  students,  to  business¬ 
men,  and  to  instructors  from  seeking  out 
actual  business  problems  for  classroom  use. 

Feeling  qualified  by  “practical”  assignments, 
students  tackle  their  first  jobs  with  a  greater 
sense  of  reality.  The  inclusion  of  local  ma¬ 
terial  better  prepares  the  home  towners  to  fit 
into  the  business  life  of  the  community. 

Local  businessmen  likewise  profit.  Their 
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co-operation  helps  to  produce  graduates 
capable  of  meeting  the  qualifications  set  forth 
when  an  organization  advertises;  “Capable 
Assistant  Wanted  for  Busy  Executive.” 

Diversified  benefits  are  attained  by  the  in¬ 
structor.  A  young  teacher  who  had  recently 
embarked  on  one  of  these  project-seeking  pro¬ 
grams  was  asked  to  comment  on  his  experi¬ 
ence.  He  replied,  enthusiastically,  “Why,  I’m 
really  beginning  to  feel  that  I  am  somebody 
in ’my  community.  I  am  acquiring  a  steadily 


growing  circle  of  friends  among  local  business¬ 
men  who  are  interested  in  giving  business  stu¬ 
dents  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  problems  for  class  assignments,  I  am 
getting  valuable  background  material  from 
every  interview.  It’s  a  truly  wonderful  feel¬ 
ing  to  be  given  such  co-operation.”  This  re¬ 
action  is  typical  of  the  revitalized  interest  that 
is  stimulated  by  outside  associations — an  in¬ 
terest  that  cannot  help  but  be  carried  over  into 
classroom  activities. 


INTEREST-BEARING  NOTE  RECEIVABLE 


ASSETS 

Cash 


150.75 


Accounts  Receivable 


150.00 


150.00 


Notes  Receivable 
150.00  I  150.00' 


OTHER  INCOME 
Interest  Incane 


.75 


SO  LaYS-—^ 


B 


INTEREST-BEARING  NOTE  PAYABLE 


ASSETS 

Cash 


301.50- 

‘  ( 

OTHER  EXPENl 

Interest  Expense 


1.50 


LIABILITIES 
Accounts  Payable 


300.00 


300.00 


Notes  Payable 


» 300.00 


300.00 


(ssoo  30  Days  “gD 
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Accounting  Cycle  Chart  No.  10 


Charting  Promissory  Notes 


HOWARD  A.  ZACUR 
University  of  Miami 
Coral  Gables,  Florida 

I N  DAILY  business  activities,  concerns 
may  receive  notes  (notes  receivable),  issue 
notes  (notes  payable),  discount  a  note  receiv¬ 
able,  or  discount  a  note  payable.  The  charts 
shown  here  illustrate  the  few  entries  that  are 
•required  to  handle  the  first  two  of  the  fore¬ 
going  transactions.  The  entries  for  the  last 
two  transactions  will  be  illustrated  in  next 
month’s  article. 

A.  A  customer  cannot  pay  his  account  im¬ 
mediately  but  wants  the  firm  to  know  he  is 
not  just  being  negligent;  so  he  gives  the  firm 
his  interest-bearing  note  stating  that  the  sum 
will  be  paid  in  30  days  at  6%  interest. 

When  the  note  is  received  by  the  firm,  the 
accountant  will  debit  Notes  Receivable  and 


credit  the  customer’s  account.  At  the  end  of 
the  30  days,  known  as  maturity  date,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  pays  the  note  plus  the  interest.  The 
accountant  will  then  debit  Cash  for  the  face 
value  of  the  note  plus  the  interest  (known  as 
maturity  value)  ;  he  will  credit  the  Interest 
Income  account  for  the  amount  of  the  inter¬ 
est  and  the  Notes  Receivable  account  for  the 
face  amount  of  the  note. 

B.  A  business  has  issued  a  note  to  a  credi¬ 
tor  in  payment  of  an  account ;  the  note  is  a 
30-day,  6%  interest-bearing  note.  When  the 
note  is  issued,  the  accountant  will  debit  Ac¬ 
counts  Payable  and  credit  Notes  Payable. 

When  the  note  matures,  a  check  is  sent  in 
payment  of  the  note  plus  the  interest.  The 
accountant  will  debit  Notes  Payable  for  the 
face  of  the  note  and  Interest  Expense  for  the 
amount  of  interest  incurred ;  he  will  credit 
Cash  for  the  face  of  the  note  plus  the  interest. 
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Good  Grooming  and 
“Sm-o-o-th  Susan” 


BEATRICE  EDMONDSON 
Amesbury  High  School 
Amesbury,  Massachusetts 


HEN  pupils  confront  a  teacher  with 
such  questions  as,  “When  are  we  going  to 
have  Smooth  Susan?”  and  “Can’t  we  study  the 
same  unit  that  the  secretarial-practice  class  is 
having?”  she  knows  that  she  has  found  a 
topic  that  really  interests  her  students! 

Because  this  has  been  my  experience  in 
teaching  good  grooming  to  a  class  of  girls,  I 
can  recommend  the  topic  to  other  teachers 
who  are  confronted  with  the  w'hat-to-do- 
about  -  teaching  -  grooming  -  to  -  our  -  busi¬ 
ness  -  students  problem.  It  is  a  good  unit,  an 
easily  managed  unit.  Because  it  ties  so  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  personal  interests  of  the  girls 
of  high  school  age,  “Smooth  Susan”  is  also 
a  results-getting  unit. 

If  you  agree  with  me  that  the  vital  im¬ 
portance  of  good  grooming,  both  in  social  and 
in  business  activities,  warrants  at  least  two 
week’s  attention  to  the  problem,  you  will  be 
interested  in  the  following  plan  for  teaching 
good  grooming  to  girls. 

Planning  the  Unit 

d'he  starting  point  in  planning  this  unit  for 
the  first  time  is  to  make  an  outline  of  the 
points  important  to  grooming.  A  rough 
skeleton  of  the  projected  work  might  be 
something  like  the  following: 

1.  Importance  of  an  attractive  appearance  for 

every  girl. 

2.  Beauty  and  grooming: 

a.  Pleasing  appearance  is  within  the  reach  of 
every  girl. 

b.  Relation  between  personality  and  appear¬ 
ance. 

c.  Self-study  and  self-analysis. 

d.  Grooming  activities. 

3.  Posture  and  health. 

4.  Principles  of  art  help  appearance; 

a.  Harmony,  balance. 

b.  Proportion,  dominance. 

c.  Color. 

5.  Planning  a  wardrobe: 

a.  Making  a  budget. 

b.  Planning  around  a  basic  color. 

c.  Using  suitability  as  the  test. 

From  such  a  unit  framework,  w’e  can  build 
a  more  detailed  outline  and  a  series  of  assign¬ 
ments  that  will  provoke  great  interest — and 


“Smooth  Susan’’  Projects 

1.  With  the  help  of  your  art  teacher,  make  a 
chart  showing  different  types  of  personal 
coloring.  Bring  it  to  class  and  give  each 
girl  a  “personal  color  reading.’’ 


2.  Arrange  with  a  friend  to  take  a  series  of 
wardrobe  snapshots.  Take  snaps  of  your¬ 
self  in  each  costume  in  your  wardrobe; 
then  critically  examine  the  pictures  and 
make  suggestions  for  improvement  in  each 
outfit. 


3.  Find  or  draw  pictures  of  hair  styles  that 
would  be  becoming  to  you  and  10  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  class.  Arrange  with  some  of 
your  friends  to  hold  a  “hair-styling  clinic’’ 
some  evening,  and  then  report  your  find¬ 
ings  to  the  class. 


4.  .\rrange  a  “make-up”  clinic  with  members 
of  the  class,  trying  different  bases  and 
shades  of  powder,  lipstick,  and  rouge. 


5.  Prepare  with  a  classmate  a  skit  showing 
the  appropriate  and  inappropriate  dress 
for  an  employment  interview.  If  you  do 
this  well  enough,  we  may  show  it  before 
the  girls  in  the  school  auditorium. 


6.  Make  drawings  or  find  pictures  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  best  lines  for  problem  figures, 
such  as  tall,  heavy  figures  and  short, 
plump  ones.  Illustrate  particularly  the 
styles  that  should  be  avoided  by  people 
with  those  figures. 


7.  Plan  a  clothing  budget  for  the  summer 
months,  including  hat,  shoes,  hosiery, 
dresses,  gloves,  hat,  underthings.  Find 
and  mount  pictures  of  the  clothes  you 
should  purchase  within  the  budget.  Label 
each  picture  with  a  price  and  color. 


8.  Plan  your  wardrobe  for  the  winter 
months,  allowing  $100  for  your  clothing 
and  $45  to  $55  for  a  cloth  topcoat.  Plan 
the  budget,  and  mount  illustrations 
(identified  as  to  price  and  color)  of  what 
you  would  buy. 
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“Smooth  Susan”  Assignments  | 


i  PART  I.  Her  Beauty  Details 

I  1.  To  keep  the  fresh,  well-scrubbed  look, 
I  what  grooming  activities  must  be  taken 
I  care  of  regularly?  (Type  your  answer 
I  under  each  of  these  headings:  daily,  semi- 
'  weekly,  weekly,  biweekly.) 

I 

I 

[  2.  What  is  the  first  essential  of  good  groom¬ 

ing?  Can  you  suggest  some  little  tricks 
that  make  your  daily  scrubbing  routine 
more  fun  and  less  work? 

3.  Build  a  list  of  grooming  faults  that  you 
notice  around  school  this  week.  On  Fri- 
!  day,  bring  your  list  to  class  for  compari- 
f  son  with  the  lists  of  others. 


PART  II.  Her  Posture  and  Health 

4.  Select  a  partner  for  class  exercises  on  pos¬ 
ture.  She  will  “line  you  up”  at  the  edge 
of  a  door  and  tell  you  whether  your  ears, 
shoulders,  hips,  and  ankles  are  in  line. 
Then  she  will  watch  you  as  you  walk, 
sit,  and  stoop  to  pick  up  a  paper  and  will 
make  suggestions  for  improving  your  car¬ 
riage.  You  will  do  the  same  for  her. 


PART  III.  Susan  Looks  at  Art 

5.  Through  proper  dress,  we  can  emphasize 
our  best  features.  Make  a  list  of  attrac¬ 
tive  features  of  10  members  of  our  class. 
Suggest  how  you  would  emphasize  this 
feature  in  proper  dress. 

6.  What  are  the  principles  of  color  important 
to  proper  dress? 


PART  IF.  Susan  Studies  Her  IVardrobe 

7.  Describe  a  dress  in  which  you  always  feel 
comfortable,  and  tell  why  you  especially 

\  like  it.  Does  your  reaction  to  a  dress  de¬ 
pend  on  whether  it  fits  your  personality? 

8.  Do  you  fit  into  the  classifications  about 
personalities  given  on  pages  7-10  of  Craig 
and  Rush’s  Clothes  nvith  Character? 
Which  ? 

I 


Study — among  the  girls.  Paralleling  the  unit 
outline,  we  make  a  series  of  core  questions 
and  activities,  some  to  be  required  of  all  stu¬ 
dents  and  some  to  be  required  as  special  ex¬ 
tra-credit  assignments. 

I  have  found  that  my  unit  develops  best 
when  I  prepare  two  such  lists.  The  first  is  a 
list  of  “Smooth  Susan”  assignments  that  all 
the  girls  must  do.  These  assignments  (see 
panel)  require  the  girls  to  do  considerable 
reading,  study,  research,  clipping,  analyzing, 
and  self-measurement.  Because  the  assign¬ 
ments  are  admittedly  so  personal,  our  class 
discussions  are  lively — as  you  would  imagine! 

I'he  second  list,  “Smooth  Susan”  projects, 
are  optional  activities  that  the  girls  may  un¬ 
dertake  for  additional  credit.  As  it  happens, 
however,  the  projects  appeal  so  intensely  to  the 
girls  that  most  of  them  hurry  through  the 
required  work  so  that  they  may  engage  in  the 
special  projects. 

Outcomes 

Having  outlined  our  unit  and  having  pre¬ 
pared  the  duplicated  working  program  of  as¬ 
signments  and  projects,  we  need  only  to  com¬ 
pose  our  unit  test.  Here  again  the  outline 
comes  into  importance.  I  have  found  it  easy  to 
prepare  objective  questions  on  each  part  of 
the  outline  and,  at  the  end  of  the  unit,  to  ad¬ 
minister  a  1  OO-question  test. 

Actually,  however,  the  test  grade  is  but  a 
cut-and-dried  estimate  of  outcomes.  The  real 
outcomes  are  changes  in  bearing  and  groom¬ 
ing  and  dress  that  evolve  before  your  eyes  as 
the  unit  itself  progresses  across  the  calendar. 

In  introducing  the  new  topic,  one  need  only 
say,  “What  was  the  first  question  that  popped 
into  your  mind  when  you  w’ere  invited  to  go 
to  the  Junior  Prom  next  week  ?  ‘What  should 
I  wear,’  of  course!”  The  discussion  picks 
up  at  once. 

As  soon  as  interest  is  aroused,  I  distribute 
the  duplicated  copies  of  the  assignments  and 
projects  and,  too,  a  list  that  enumerates  the 
books  in  our  school  library  that  will  contribute 
reference  information.  At  first,  my  class  uses 
the  class  period  for  research  work;  but  once 
the  momentum  gets  started,  the  pupils  prepare 
their  work  outside  of  class  and  our  class  pe¬ 
riod  is  devoted  to  exciting  discussions  and  dem¬ 
onstrations.  It  is  amazing  how  much  work 
they  do — a  testimonial  to  work  that  is  related 
to  life. 
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Professional  News 

{Continued  from  pat/e  6) 

by  public  school  officials  and  Retail  Trade  Board 
personnel  upon  the  occasion  of  his  recent  re¬ 
tirement  after  thirty-eight  years  of  service  in 
the  Boston  schools.  Mr.  Rowse  has  been  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  th«  work  of  co-operative  distributive 
education  and  is  the  author  of  many  professional 
contributions  to  study  in  this  area. 

V.  E.  Jernigan,  president  of  the  Smithdeal- 
Massey  Business  College,  was  awarded  a  Doctor 
of  Commercial  Science  degree  by  Mount  V^ernon 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  June  commencement  “for  his  outstand¬ 
ing  contribution  to  the  cause  of  education  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  twenty-seven  years.” 

DOCTORA'l'ES  •  Doctorates  recently 
earned  by  business  educators  include: 

Milburn  D.  Wright,  associate  professor  of 
commerce  at  San  Jose  State  College  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Education,  from 
the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Berkeley.  Dis¬ 
sertation  subject:  “Ex¬ 
ternal  Fiscal  Control  in 
the  Administration  of 
California  State  Col¬ 
leges.” 

John  R.  Craf,  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  eco¬ 
nomics  at  the  University 
of  Louisville,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  from  New 
York  University.  Dissertation  subject:  “Wo¬ 
men  in  War  Work.” 

Edward  1.  Crawford,  associate  professor  at 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  State  College,  Doctor  of 
Education,  from  New  York  University.  Dis¬ 
sertation  subject:  “A  Course  of  Study  in  In¬ 
terpretative  Accounting.” 

Julius  M.  Robinson,  assistant  professor  at 
the  State  Teachers  College  of  Macomb,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Doctor  of  Education,  from  New  York 
University.  Dissertation  subject:  “A  Study  of 
the  Practices  in  Teaching  First-Year  Account¬ 
ing  in  the  Teacher-Training  Institutions  of 
Illinois.” 

QUALIFIED  •  New  president  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  State  Association  of  School  Secretaries  is 
Mary  McElroy.  Miss  McElroy  is  uniquely 
qualified  for  her  post:  she  is  secretary  to  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools.  Gross  Pointe,  Michigan. 

i 
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and  recording  secretary  to  that  town’s  board  of 
public  education;  she  is  a  holder  of  the  Gregg 
Expert  Medal — she  writes  shorthand  at  175 
words  a  minute:  and,  at  the  time  of  her  grad¬ 
uation  from  the  Detroit  Commercial  College, 
she  was  winner  of  the  American  student  type¬ 
writing  championship  with  a  record  of  100  w'ords. 
a  minute  without  error  for  10  minutes! 

CHA.MPIONS  •  To  Professor  Willard 
Rude  and  Sister  Clare  have  been  awarded  the 
highest  honors  in  the  1947  annual  O.  G.  A. 
Awards  contest. 

Professor  Rude,  of  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  Col¬ 
lege  in  Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  won  first  place  in 
the  All-Star  final  awards,  thus  earning  another 
golden  loving  cup  to  add  to  the  large  collection 
that  his  shorthand  penmanship  has  won  .  for 
him  in  recent  years.  .. 

Sister  Clare,  of  St.  Agnes  Academy  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  'Fennessee,  won  the  first-place  silver  tro¬ 
phy  as  winner  in  the  Teachers’  Division. 

SLOGAN  •  The  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Schools  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  slogan  contest:  it 
wants  a  slogan  that  the 
1,400  business  schools  in 
America  can  broadcast 
to  the  world  to  create 
favorable  public  attitude. 

“Ask  the  Man  Who 
(^wns  (4ne”  has  sold  a 
lot  of  Packards,  the 
Ncbs  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  Dr.  J.  S.  Hoff- 
siNGER,  points  out;  so,  too,  has  “Say  It  with 
How’ers”  sold  a  lot  of  bouquets.  All  “phrase 
engineers”  are  invited  to  submit  slogans  to  Doc¬ 
tor  Hoff  singer,  839  Seventeenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  For  example,  “Business 
Schools  are  Professional  Schools,”  or  “Dictation 
Today,  Dictating  Tomorrow”! 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  •  Exactly  how  many 
business  schools  are  there  in  America?  In  June, 
Mr.  Cle.m  Boling,  speaking  before  the  Pacific 
Northw'est  Business  Schools  Association  in  Ta¬ 
coma,  estimated:  “In  December,  1946,  there 
were  1,406  private  business  schools  in  the  United 
States.  So  far  in  1947,  37  new  schools  have 
started ;  probably  50  to  70  more  will  be  started 
this  year.  Over  200,000  studied  beginning  ac¬ 
counting  in  private  business  schools  in  1946.” 

New  officers  were  introduced  by  President  V. 
D.  Patterson:  G.  O.  Rolstad  (Beutel  Busi- 
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1.  Norma 

Norma  had  trouble  with  her  arm  position. 
As  a  beginning  student  in  typewriting,  she  had 
been  allowed  to  type  with  her  elbows  held 
away  from  her  body.  In  refining  her  typing 
technique,  she  endeavored  to  hold  her  elbows 
in  the  correct  position,  thus  releasing  the  ten¬ 
sion  that  was  caused  by  her  faulty  position. 

Norma  found  it  difficult  to  break  this 
habit  of  long  standing  until  we  thought  of 
having  her  wear  her  suit  jacket  thrown 
loosely  around  her  shoulders.  Then,  when 
she  projected  her  elbows  away  from  her  body, 
she  felt  the  pressure  of  the  jacket  against 
them  and  thus  was  warned  that  she  was  re¬ 
verting  to  her  old  habit.  With  a  jacket,  she 
conquered  her  elbows. 

2.  Gloria 

Gloria  made  too  many  errors.  “What’s 
the  trouble?”  I  asked. 

“1  know  it  is  foolish,  but  every  time  I  see 
you  take  up  that  stop  watch,  1  begin  to 
shiver  and  feel  tense.  Then,  I  can’t  type  ac¬ 
curately.” 

“But  it  doesn’t  matter,”  I  persisted.  “It’s 
not  a  test;  it’s  only  a  timed  drill.  It  doesn’t 
make  any  difference  whether  you  have  a  good 
copy  or  a  poor  one.  I  don’t  care,  I  only  want 
you  to  have  an  opportunity  to  try  for  a  good 
copy.  It’s  just  practice.  Just  as  the  basket¬ 
ball  practice  period  is  practice  for  the  game 
so  this  is  practice  for  your  goal.  I'his  drill 
is  only  a  vehicle  to  promote  your  development 
in  typing.  Now,  in  this  next  drill,  I  don’t 
care  how  many  errors  you  make.  Do  you 
understand?  I  don’t  care.  All  you  should  do 
is  to  type  and  keep  your  carriage  constantly 
moving.  If  you  will  do  that,  you  will  ac¬ 
complish  the  purpose  of  the  drill.” 

You  know  the  result.  In  the  next  drill 
and  in  succeeding  drills,  Gloria  had  less  and 
less  difficulty  with  her  accuracy.  Now  her 
timed  drills  are  as  accurate  as  her  assigned 
work. 


ness  College),  president;  Clark  Campbell 
(Walla  Walla  Business  College),  vice-president; 
Dorothy  Korkalo  (Bremerton  Business  Col¬ 
lege)  secretary-treasurer;  V.  D.  Patterson  i 
(Knapp  College),  and  Glen  Treffern,  board 
members. 

UBEA  Offices 


UBEA  ELECTION  •  When  the  National 
Council  of  Business  Education  and  the  N'EA  j 
Department  of  Business  Education  merged  a 
year  ago  to  form  the  United  Business  Educa-  i 
tion  Association,  the  officers  of  the  NEA  De¬ 
partment  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  new  or¬ 
ganization — a  logical  procedure,  because  the 
new  Ubea  is  actually  an  expansion  of  the  NEA 
Department  and  is  still  directly  connected  with 
the  NEA  as  a  department. 

Recently,  however,  an  election  of  new  officers 
and  new  board  members  was  conducted  among 
the  membership  of  the  Ubea.  Results  of  the 
election : 

Officers.  Dr.  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  re-elected  to 
the  post  of  president,  which  he  held  this  past 
year;  Dr.  Albert  C.  Fries,  Northwestern  Uni-  i 
versity,  vice-president;  Ruth  Griffith,  Mc¬ 
Kinley  High  School,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  treas¬ 
urer;  and  Hollis  P.  Guy,  reappointed  as  ex-  ; 
ecutive  secretary. 

Board  members.  For  each  of  six  regional  dis¬ 
tricts,  three  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Ubea  were  elected.  As  enumerated  below, 
the  first  member  was  elected  for  three  years; 
the  second,  for  two  years,  and  the  third,  for  one 
year. 

District  1,  Northeastern:  Dr.  Frank  Ash, 
University  of  Connecticut;  Vern  Frisch,  High 
School,  New  Rochelle,  New  Y'ork;  and  Dr. 
Paul  Lomax,  New  York  University. 

District  2,  Mid-Atlantic:  Bert  Card,  Orange 
(New  Jersey)  High  School;  S.  Gordon  Rudy,  | 
business  manager,  York  (Pennsylvania)  Public  j 
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Schools ;  and  Dr.  Foster  W.  Loso,  supervisor  of 
business  education  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

District  3,  Southern:  Dr.  Benjamin  R. 
Haynes,  University  of  Tennessee;  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Johnson,  High  School,  Little  Rock;  and 
Park£r  Liles,  Commercial  High  School,  At¬ 
lanta. 

District  4,  Central:  Gladys  Bahr,  Withrow 
High  School,  Cincinnati;  Dr.  Albert  C.  Fries, 
Northwestern  University;  and  Dr.  Vernal  H. 
Carmichaei.,  Ball  State  College,  Muncie,  In¬ 
diana. 

District  5,  Western:  Dr.  Cecil  Puckett, 
University  of  Denver;  IciE  B.  Johnson,  Senior 
High  School,  Amarillo,  Texas;  and  Mary  Bell, 
Senior  High  School,  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma. 

District  6,  Pacific:  Edwin  Swanson,  San 
Jose  (California)  State  College;  John  N. 
Given,  supervisor  of  business  education,  Los 
Angeles;  and  Clara  Voyen,  High  School,  Al¬ 
bany,  Oregon. 

NEW  ASSOCIATION  •  Meeting  in  At¬ 
lanta  on  July  11,  executives  of  Southern  busi¬ 
ness  colleges  organized  a  new  professional  group, 
The  Southeastern  Business  College  Association, 
and  elected  its  first  officers:  F.  A.  MacCartney, 
Anniston  (Alabama)  Business  College,  presi¬ 
dent;  R.  W.  Massey,  West  Tennessee  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Jackson,  Tennessee,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Marguerite  Brumley,  Perry  Business 
Schools,  Brunswick,  Georgia,  secretary;  and 
R.  B.  Brantley,  Marsh  Business  College,  At¬ 
lanta,  treasurer.  The  first  convention  of  the 
j  new  organization  will  be  held  next  spring. 

I  ELECTIONS  •  Since  publication  of  its  June 
i  issue,  the  B.E.W.  has  received  reports  of  the 
i  following  new  officers  of  state  business-educa- 
i  tion  organizations: 

California  (private  business  schools) — Paul 
R.  Jackson  (Sawyer  School  of  Business,  Los 
Angeles),  president;  W.  H.  Howland  (Golden 
I  Empire  College  of  Commerce,  Chico),  first  vice- 
president;  A.  Bates  Lane  (Long  Beach  Secre¬ 
tarial  Business  College),  second  vice-president; 
and  Grace  Ball  (Grace  Ball  School  for  Secre¬ 
taries)  ,  secretary-treasurer. 

Connecticut — Graydon  C.  Wagner  (Nor¬ 
wich  Free  Academy),  president;  L.  R.  Stone 
(Stone  College,  New  Haven),  vice-president; 
Anna  Holmes  (Norwich  Free  Academy),  sec¬ 
retary;  and  John  A.  Maitland  (Stone  Col¬ 
lege),  treasurer. 

Michigan — Gertrude  1.  Murray  (Ypsilanti 
High  Schol),  president;  Robert  H.  Shorney 
(Saginaw  High  School),  first  vice-president; 
Kryn  Rynbrand  (Kalamazoo  Central  High 


School),  second  vice-president;  and  Kate  Sibley 
(Hamtramck  High  School),  secretary-treasurer. 

Ohio  (business  schools) — Julius  Barnett 
(Northwestern  School  of  Commerce,  Lima), 
president;  C.  F.  Weeks  (Actual  Business 
School,  Akron),  vice-president;  Leroy  Zimmer 
(Butler  County  Business  College,  Hamilton), 
secretary;  and  Robert  Soens  (Oberlin  School 
of  Commerce),  treasurer. 

Wisconsin — George  Addie  (Kenosha  Voca¬ 
tional  Schools),  president;  Edith  Hart  (She¬ 
boygan  Vocational  School),  vice-president; 
George  Schuricht  (Milwaukee  Vocational 
School),  secretary;  and  Elizabeth  C.  Hornick 
(Marinette  Vocational  School),  treasurer. 

MORE  OFFICERS  •  Officers  of  groups 
other  than  state  organizations,  newly  reported: 

Central  Commercial  Teachers  Association  — 

J.  L.  Brawford  (H.  M.  Rowe  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany),  president;  Louise  Seidel  (Chlllicothe, 
Missouri,  Business  College),  vice-president; 
Florence  Ludwick  (Bayless  Business  College, 
Dubuque),  secretary;  and  Ray  G.  Warren 
(Fort  Madison  Business  College),  treasurer. 

Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers  Association — Mrs. 
Bertha  Travers  (Garfield,  New  Jersey,  High 
School),  president;  Joseph  Roemer  (Woodrow 
Wilson  High  School,  Queens,  New  York),  vice- 
president;  Fannie  L.  Sloane  (James  Monroe 
High  School,  Bronx,  New  York),  vice-president; 
Mrs.  K.  M.  Jackson  (Woods  School,  New 
York  City),  vice-president;  and  A.  A.  Bowle 
(New  York  City),  secretary-treasurer. 

Inland  Empire  Educational  Association,  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  section — Frank  M.  Kellogg 
(Kapowsin  Public  Schools,  Tacoma),  chair¬ 
man;  Ernestine  Evans  (Whitworth  College), 
vice-chairman;  James 'O.  Griggs  (North  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School,  Spokane),  secretary;  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Ross  (University  of  Idaho),  new  member 
of  the  executive  committee. 

The  National  Office 
Management  Associa¬ 
tion  has  for  years  been 
building  a  liaison  with 
business  teachers.  Noma 
shares  its  meetings  with 
teachers,  encourages 
teachers  to  join  its  mem¬ 
bership,  sponsors  (with 
the  Ubea)  the  “United- 
Noma  Business  E  n  - 
trance  Tests,”  and  con¬ 
ducts  research  of  great 
interest  to  business  educators. 

Recently,  Noma’s  appointment  of  an  educator. 
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Dr.  Frank  Dame,  to  the  post  of  full-time 
liaison  agent  marked  a  new  step  forward.  The 
NoMA-sponsored  Office  Management  Institute  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee  this  past  summer 
was  another  such  step.  Still  another  advance  is 
indicated  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
R.  Haynes  to  the  post  of  chairman  of  Noma’s 
national  education  committee. 

Doctor  Haynes  is  director  of  business  educa  ¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Tennessee.  Havin 
“gone  through  the  chairs”  of  many  business-edu 
cation  organizations,  he  is  well  qualified  to  speak 
authoritatively  for  business  education  and  for 
business  educators.  Because  of  his  high  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  director  of  research,  as  a  professional 
worker,  as  a  speaker  and  writer,  Doctor  Haynes 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  both  Noma  members 
and  Noma  watchers. 


Benjamin  R.  Haynes  Frank  Dame 


Doctor  Haynes  replaces  a  man  who  has 
capably  filled  the  post  during  a  period  of  grea 
growth  in  Noma’s  educational  program:  Hugh 
WiCHERT,  of  the  Fairmont  Creamery  Company 
Omaha,  Nebraska.  Mr.  Wichert  was  largely  in¬ 
strumental  in  setting  up  the  new  liaison  post  and 
in  obtaining  the  services  of  Doctor  Dame.  He 
has  addressed  scores  of  business-education  meet¬ 
ings.  Having  a  rich  expectation  of  business 
education,  Mr.  Wichert  has  set  the  pace  for 
demonstrated  co-operation  between  educators 
and  businessmen. 

In  his  new  role.  Doctor  Haynes  will  have  the 
support  of  an  increasing  number  of  educators 
who  have  joined  Noma  and  risen  to  office  in 
many  local  chapters:  Theodore  Woodward 
(director  of  Business  Education  at  the  George 
Peabody  Collee  for  Teachers  and  last  year’s 
B.E.W.  book-review  editor)  is  now  president  of 
the  Nashville  Chapter  of  Noma;  Mildred  E. 
Taft  (Becker  Junior  College,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts)  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Worcester  Chapter;  Howard 
Wh ELAND  (Cleveland  Public  Schools)  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cleveland  Chapter;  and  there  may 
be  others  not  reported  to  the  B.E.W. 
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Have  your  students  seen  a 
!  copy  of  THE  GREGG 

I  WRITER?  Do  they  know 

I  that  they  may  and  should  sub¬ 
scribe  to  their  professional 
magazine?  Have  you  posted 
in  a  prominent  place  the 
beautiful  poster  of  awards 
,  that  your  students  may  earn, 
as  "bait”  for  better  attention, 
practice,  and  results  in  your 
classes?  These  are  a  few  of 
the  first  things  wise  shorthand  teachers  are  doing  in 
order  to  get  the  work  off  to  a  good  start  and  to  keep 
morale  and  effort  at  a  peak  of  efficiency. 


What  teacher  has  not  experienced  the  "headache”  of  indolence  and  disinterest 
at  one  time  or  another  while  students  are  in  the  less  exciting,  but  necessarily  more 
important,  part  of  their  training — the  practice,  more  practice,  and  still  more  prac¬ 
tice  stage!  12,000  shorthand  teachers  took  THE  GREGG  WRITER  for  relief 
last  year,  and  indications  are  that  this  number  will  be  increased  materially  this 
season.  Approximately  400,000  shorthand  and  typing  certificates  were  issued 
by  THE  GREGG  WRITER  last  year.  If  placed  end  to  end,  they  would  stretch 
more  than  thirty  miles ! 


Student  subscriptions  to  THE  GREGG  WRITER  may  be  a  solution  for  you,  too. 
Delightful  stories,  entertaining  and  morale-building  articles  to  be  read  as  a  pleasant 
but  profitable  pastime,  tests  to  practice  for  awards,  a  real  shorthand  magazine 
to  look  forward  to  receiving  each  month — these  keep  industrious  students  happy! 


Try  it,  won’t  you?  We  will  furnish  samples  for  all  your  students  this  year 
if  you  will  write  us  the  number  of  students  you  have  in  your  classes,  and  state 
whether  first-  or  second-year.  We  don’t  know  how  long  our  September  supply  will 
last;  so  order  early. 


A  complimentary  subscription  will  be  given  the  teacher  who  sends  yearly  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  90%  of  her  students,  including  at  least  ten.  Students  will  receive 
a  complimentary  copy  of  FABLES  with  their  subscriptions. 


PLEASE  MAIL  YOUR  ORDERS  IN  EARLY! 


The  Gregg  Writer  270  Madison  Ave.  New  York  16,  N.  Y, 


The  key  to  the  shorthand  plates  in  The  Gregg  Writer  is  published  in  the  Business  Education  World. 
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The  Transplanted  Ghost 


WHEN  AUNT  ELIZABETH  asked  me  to  spend 
Christmas  with  her  at  Seven  Oaks,  she  appended  a 
peculiar  request*  to  her  letter.  “Like  a  good  fel¬ 
low,”  she  wrote,  “won’t  you  drop  off  at  Perkins- 
ville,  Ohio,  on  your  way,  and  take  a*  look  at 
Gauntmoor  Castle?  They  say  it’s  a  wonderful  old 
pile;  and  its  history  is  in  many  ways  connected* 
with  that  of  our  own  family.  As  long  as  you’re 
the  last  of  the  Geoffray  Pierreponts,  such  things 
ought  to  interest  you.”^ 

“What  is  Aunt  Elizabeth  up  to  now?”  I  asked 
Tim  Cole,  my  law  partner,  whom  I  found  in  my 
rooms  smoking  my*  tobacco.  “Why  should  I  be 
inspecting  Gauntmoor  Castle — and  what  is  a  castle 
named  Gauntmoor  doing  in  Perkinsville,*  Ohio,  any¬ 
way?  Perkinsville  sounds  like  the  Middle  West, 
and  Gauntmoor  sounds  like  the  Middle  Ages.” 

“Right  in  both*  analyses,”  said  Tim.  “Castle 
Gauntmoor  is  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  we  all 
know  about  where  in  Ohio*  Perkinsville  is.  But 
is  it  possible  that  you,  twenty-seven  years  old  and 
a  college  graduate,  haven’t  heard*  of  Thaddeus 
Hobson,  the  Marvelous  Millionaire?”  I  shook  my 
head. 

“The  papers  have  been  full  of  Hobson  in  the’® 
past  two  or  three  years,”  said  Tim.  “It  was  in 
1898,  I  think,  that  Fate  jumped  Thaddeus  Hobson 
to”  the  golden  Olympus.  He  w’as  first  head  sales¬ 
man  in  the  village  hardware  store,  then  he  formu¬ 
lated  so  successful’*  a  scheme  to  clean  up  the  Tin 
Plate  Combine  that  he  put  away  a  fabulous  num¬ 
ber  of  millions  in  a  year,’*  and  subsequently  went 
to  England.  Finally  he  set  his  heart  on  Norman 
architecture.  After  a  search  he’*  found  the  ancient 
Castle  Gauntmoor  still  habitable  and  for  sale.  He 
thrilled  the  British  comic  papers  by  his  offer’®  to 
buy  the  castle  and  move  it  to  America.  Hobson 
saw  the  property,  telegraphed  to  London,  and’* 
closed  the  deal  in  two  hours.  And  an  army  of 
laborers  at  once  began  taking  the  Gauntmoor  to 
pieces,  stone  by”  stone. 

“Transporting  that  relic  to  America  involved 
a  cost  in  labor  and  ingenuity  comparable”  with 
nothing  that  has  yet  happened.  Moving  the  Great 
Pyramid  would  be  a  lighter  job,  perhaps.” 

“But  why  did  he’*  do  it?”  I  asked. 

“Who  knows?”  said  Tim.  “Ingrowing  sentiment 
— unlimited  capital — wanted  to  do  something  for*® 
the  Home  Town,  probably;  wanted  to  beautify  the 
village  that  gave  him  his  start — and  didn’t  know 
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how  to  go  at”  it.  Well,  so  long!”  he  called  out, 
as  I  seized  my  hat  and  streaked  for  the  train. 

IT  was  dinner  time  when  the  train  pulled  in  at** 
Perkinsville.  I  was  too  hungry  to  care  about  castles 
at  the  moment,  so  I  took  the  bus  for  the  Commer¬ 
cial**  Hotel,  an  establishment  that  seemed  to  live 
up  to  its  name  both  in  sentiment  and  in  accommo¬ 
dation.  The*’  landlord,  Mr.  Spike,  referred  bitterly 
to  the  castle,  which,  he  explained,  was,  by  its  domi¬ 
nating  presence,  “spoilin’**  the  prosperous  appear¬ 
ance  of  Perkinsville.”  Dinner  over,  he  led  me  to  a 
side  porch. 

“How  does  Perkinsville**  look  with  that — with 
that  curio  squattin’  on  top  of  it?”  asked  Mr.  Spike 
sternly,  as  he  pointed  up  to  the  bleak”  hills  be¬ 
yond,  where  rose  the  great  Norman  towers  and 
frowning  buttresses  of  Gauntmoor  Castle. 

I  rubbed  my  eyes.  No,  it**  couldn’t  be  real ! 

“Is  it  open  for  visitors?”  I  asked  innocently. 

“Hobson?”  cackled  Spike.  “He’d  no  more  wel¬ 
come**  a  stranger  to  that  place  than  he’d  welcome — 
a  ghost.” 

Mr.  Spike  turned  away. 

THE  fires  of  a  December  sunset*®  flared  behind 
Ciauntmoor  and  cast  the  grim  shadows  of  Medie¬ 
valism  over  Mediocrity,  which  lay  below.*’ 
Presently  the  light  faded,  and  I  grew  tired  of 
gazing.  Since  Hobson  would  permit  no  tourists  to 
inspect  his**  castle,  why  was  I  here  on  this  foolish 
trip?  Already  I  was  planning  to  w’ire  Aunt 
Elizabeth  a  sarcastic**  reference  to  being  marooned 
at  Christmas  with  a  castle  on  my  hands,  when  a 
voice  at  my  shoulder  said**  suddenly:  • 

“Mr.  Hobson  sends  his  compliments,  sir,  and 
wants  to  know  would  Mr.  Pierrepont  come  up  to 
Gauntmoor  for  the*®  night?” 

A  groom  in  a  plum-colored  livery  stood  at  my 
elbow.  A  light  station  wagon  was  waiting  just 
outside.**  How  did  Hobson  know  my  name? 
What  did  he  want  of  me  at  Gauntmoor  this  time 
of  night?  Yet  prospects  of  bed  and  breakfast” 
away  from  the  Commercial  lured  me  strangely. 

“Mr.  Pierrepont  will  be  delighted,”  I  announced, 
leaping  into  the**  vehicle,  and  soon  we  were 
mounting  upward.  The  wagon  stopped  at  the 
great  gate.  A  horn  sounded  from  within,  the 
gate**  swung  open,  a  drawbridge  fell  with  a  hideous 
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creaking  of  machinery,  and  we  passed  in,  twenty 
or  thirty*“  feet  above  the  snow-drifted  moat.  Be¬ 
yond  the  portcullis  a  dim  door  swung  open.  Some 
sort  of  seneschal  met  us*'  with  a  light  and  led  us 
below  the  twilight  arches,  where,  beyond,  I  could 
catch  glimpses  of  the  baileys  and  courts  and**  the 
donjon  tower  against  the  heavy  ramparts. 

The  wind  hooted  through  the  high  galleries  as 
we  passed;  but  the  west**  wing,  from  its  many  win¬ 
dows  and  loopholes,  blazed  with  cheerful  yellow- 
light.  It  looked  nearly  cozy.  Into  a  tall,  gaunt*' 
tower  we  plunged,  down  a  winding  staircase,  and 
suddenly  we  came  into  a  vast  hall,  stately  with 
tapestries  and'®  carvings — and  all  brightly  lighted 
with  electricity! 

A  little  fat  man  sat  smoking  in  a  chair  near 
the  fire.*"  When  I  entered  he  was  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  reading  a  newspaper,  but  when  a  footman 
announced  my  name  the  little*’  man,  in  a  state  of 
nervousness,  jumped  to  his  feet  and  threw  on  a 
coat.  As  he  came  toward  me,  I  noticed  that  he 
looked**  dyspeptic  and  discontented,  like  a  practical 
man  trying  vainly  to  adjust  his  busy  habits  to  a** 
lazy  life.  Obviously  he  didn’t  go  with  the  rest  of 
the  furniture. 

“Pleased  to  see  you,  Mr.  Pierrepont,’’  he®®  said, 
looking  me  over  carefully  as  if  he  thought  of 
buying  me.  “(leoffray  Pierrepont — tut,  tut ! — ain’t 
it  queer!” 

“Queer!”  I®'  said  rather  peevishly.  “What’s 
queer  about  it?” 

“Excuse  me,  did  I  say  queer?  1  didn’t  mean  to 
be  impolite,  sir®* — I  was  just  thinking,  that’s  all.” 

“Maybe  you  thought  it  kind  of  abrupt,  Mr. 
Pierrepont,  me  asking  you  up  here  so®*  uncere¬ 
monious,”  he  said.  “My  daughter,  Annie,  she  tells 
me  I  ought  to  live  up  to  the  looks  of  the  place; 
but®*  I’ve  got  my  notions.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 

I  am  in  an  awful  quandary  about  this  Antique 
Castle  business,  and®®  when  I  heard  you  was  at  the 
hotel,  I  thought  you  might  help  me  out  some  way. 
You  see  you — ” 

He  led  me  to  a  chair  and®*  offered  me  a  fat  cigar. 

“Young  man,”  he  said  “when  you  get  your  head 
above  water  and  make  good  in  the  world — if  you®’ 
ever  do — don’t  fool  with  antiques.  Keep  away 
from  castles.  They’re  like  everything  else  sold  by 
curio  dealers®" — all  humbug.  Look  nice,  yes.  But 
get  ’em  over  to  America  and  they  either  fall  to 
pieces  or  the  paint  comes®*  off.  Whether  it’s  a 
chair  or  a  castle — same  old  story.  The  sly  scally¬ 
wags  that  sell  you  the  goods  won’t  live  up  to*® 
their  contracts.” 

“Hasn’t  Gauntmoor  all  the  ancient  inconveniences 
a  Robber  Baron  could  wish?”  I  asked. 

“It  ain’t,”  announced*’  Mr.  Hobson.  “Though  it 
looks  all  right  to  a  stranger,  perhaps.  There  may 
be  castles  in  the  Old  World  got  it  on**  Gauntmoor 
for  size — glad  I  didn’t  buy  ’em! — but  for  looks  you 
can’t  beat  Gauntmoor.” 

“Comfortable?”  I  asked. 

“Can’t  complain.  Modern**  plumbed  throughout. 
Hard  to  heat,  but  I  put  an  electric-light  plant  in 
the  cellar.  Daughter  Annie’s  got  a  Colonial**  suite 
in  the  North  Tower.” 

“Well,”  I  suggested,  “if  there’s  anything  the 
castle  lacks,  you  can  buy  it.” 

“There’s  one*®  thing  money  can’t  buy,”  said  Mr. 


Hobson,  leaning  very  close  and  speaking  in  a 
sibilant  whisper.  “And  that’s  ghosts!”** 

“But  who  wants  ghosts?”  I  inquired. 

"Now  look  here,”  said  Mr.  Hobson.  “I’m  a  busi¬ 
nessman.  When  I  bought  Gauntmoor,  the  London*’ 
scallywags  that  sold  it  to  me  gave  me  distinctly  to 
understand  that  this  was  a  Haunted  Castle.  They 
showed  me**  a  haunted  chamber,  showed  me  the 
haunted  wall  where  the  ghost  walks,  guaranteed 
the  place  to  be  the  Spook  Headquarters  of®*  the 
British  Isles — and  see  what  I  got!”  He  snapped  his 
fingers  in  disgust. 

“No  results?” 

“Results?  I’ve  slept  in  that  haunted’®  room  up¬ 
stairs  for  a  solid  year.  I’ve  gazed  night  after  night 
over  the  haunted  rampart.  I’ve  even  hired  spiri¬ 
tualists”  to  come  and  cut  their  didoes  in  the  towers 
and  donjon  keep.  No  use.  You  can’t  get  ghosts 
where  they  ain’t.” 

I  expressed’*  my  sympathy. 

“I’m  a  plain  man,”  said  Hobson.  “I  ain’t  got  any 
ancestors  back  of  father.  Somebody  else’s’*  ances¬ 
tors  is  what  I  looked  for  in  this  place — and  I’ve 
got  ’em,  too,  carved  in  wood  and  stone  in  the 
chapel  out  back’*  of  the  tower.  But  statues  and 
carvings  ain’t  like  ghosts  to  add  tone  to  an  ancient 
lineage.” 

“Is  there  any  legend?”’®  I  asked. 

“Haven’t  you  heard  it?”  he  exclaimed.  “It  seems, 
way  back  in  the  sixteenth  century,  there  was  a 
harum’®-scarum  young  feller  living  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  castle,  and  he  took  an  awful  shine  to  Lady 
Katherine,  daughter”  of  the  Earl  of  Cummyngs, 
who  was  boss  of  this  place  at  that  time.  Old  man 
wouldn’t  have  him  around  the  place;  but  young’* 
man  kept  hanging  on  till  Earl  ordered  him  off. 
Finally  the  old  gentleman  locked  Lady  Kitty  in  the 
donjon’*  tower,”  said  Mr.  Hobson. 

“This  fresh  young  kid  I’m  telling  you  about,  he 
thought  he  knew  more  than  the  old  folks,  so  he*® 
got  a  rope  ladder  and  climbed  up  the  masonry  one 
night,  intending  to  bust  into  the  tower  where  the 
girl  was.*'  But  just  as  he  got  half  across  the  wall 
— out  yonder — his  foot  slipped  and  he  broke  his 
neck  in  the  moat  below.  Consequence,**  Lady  Kitty 
goes  crazy  and  old  Earl  found  dead  a  week  later  in 
his  room.  It  was  Christmas  Eve  when  the  boy** 
was  killed.  That’s  the  night  his  ghost’s  supposed  to 
walk  along  the  ramparts,  give  a  shriek,  and  drop 
off — but  the  irritating**  thing  about  it  all  is,  it  don’t 
ever  happen.” 

“And  now,  Mr.  Hobson,”  I  said,  throwing  away 
the  butt  of  my*®  cigar,  “why  am  I  here?  What 
have  I  got  to  do  wtih  all  this  ghost  business?” 

“I  want  you  to  stay,”  said  Hobson,  beseechingly.** 
“Tomorrow  night’s  Christmas  Eve.  I’ve  figured  it 
out  that  your  influence,  somehow,  you  being  of 
the  same  blood,*’  as  it  were,  might  encourage  the 
ghost  to  come  out  and  save  the  reputation  of  the 
castle.” 

A  servant  brought  candles,**  and  Hobson  turned 
to  retire. 

“The  same  blood !”  I  shouted  after  him.  “What 
on  earth  is  the  name  of  the  ghost?” 

“When  he**  was  alive  his  name  was — Sir  Geof- 
fray  de  Pierrepont,”  said  Thaddeus  Hobson,  his 
figure  fading  into  the  dimness*®  beyond.  (1801) 

(To  bo  eonUnmod  next  month) 
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Brain  Children 
in  Business 

As  condensed  from 
“Canadian  Business,” 
in  “The  Advertiser’s  Digest” 

WESLEY  W.  McGREGOR 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  TRADE  CHARACTERS 
is  a  hobby.  The  original  idea  was  simply  to  col¬ 
lect*  miniature  advertising  characters.  Later,  when 
the  stories  behind  them  were  gleaned,  the  hobby  be¬ 
came  as’  fascinating  as  the  tales  from  Arabian 
Nights. 

About  fifty  years  ago  the  town  of  Minneapolis 
boasted*  an  ambitious  newsboy  by  the  name  of 
William  Kennedy.  His  route  grew  so  quickly  that 
he  was  forced  to  find*  a  means  of  transporting  his 
wares.  He  settled  for  an  ordinary  alley  goat. 
Within  a  week,  he  built  a  cart®  and  trained  the 
beast  to  pull  it.  Then,  it  happened.  Not  only  was 
the  goat  a  foul-smelling  beast,  but  it  nibbled  at 
hedges*  and  flowers.  Soon  the  customers  demanded 
that  young  Kennedy  get  rid  of  the  goat,  and  he 
did — to  an’  experimental  farm  in  the  Rockies. 

Years  later,  while  touring  the  Rockies,  Kennedy 
called  in  at  the  experimental*  station.  He  found 
it  a  thing  of  the  past  and  the  goats  scattered  in  the 
mountains.  A  few  days  later  Kennedy*  saw  a  large 
billy  goat  perched  on  a  mountain  peak.  He  was 
sure  it  was  the  great-great  grandson  of  his  old 
goat,  for**  he  could  tell  by  the  long  whiskers.  A 
member  of  his  party  snapped  this  interesting  shot 
and  the  trade-mark  of  the**  Great  Northern  Rail¬ 
road  was  born.  William  R.  Kennedy  had  worked 
up  from  a  newsboy  to  become  vice-president  of* 
this  great  American  railroad. 

Nipper  was  a  fox  terrier  owned  by  an  artist 
named  Francis  Barraud.  Seeing**  his  pet  seated 
near  an  old-fashioned  gramophone,  with  his  ear 
cocked  toward  the  horn,  Barraud  decided  to  paint 
the  scene.**  When  the  painting  was  completed,  an 
artist  friend  suggested  the  black  horn  was  not  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the’®  portrait  and  advised 
Barraud  to  ask  the  Gramophone  Company  Ltd.  for 
the  loan  of  a  brass  one.  When  Barraud**  ap¬ 
proached  the  company  officials  they  were  so  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  his  work  that  they  immediately**  pur¬ 
chased  it,  and  a  new  trade  character  was  born. 
Today  “His  Master’s  Voice”  is  the  most  valuable 
trade  painting**  in  existence. 

While  this  lovable  pet  joined  the  organization 
in  1898,  he  did**  not  appear  in  the  publication  ad¬ 
vertising  until  1901.  But  it  was  not  long  until  he 
won*®  his  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  buying  public 
and  the  Victor  dealers  all  over  the  country. 

Other  animal**  characters  in  the  Museum  in¬ 
clude  the  Jersey  Cow,  belonging  to  the  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  the  Calvert**  Owl,  the  Pangborn  Dust  Hog. 
The  latter  comes  in  the  form  of  a  porky  piggy-hank 
and  represents  the  Pangborn**  Corporation  in  Mary¬ 
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land,  manufacturers  of  dust-control  equipment.  In 
publication  and  direct-mail**  advertising  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  Dust  Hog  helps  to  tell  the  Pangborn 
story.  As  a  piggy-bank  he  oflFers**  a  dramatic 
sales  story  to  prospects  every  time  they  drop  a  coin 
into  him,  for  his  side  carries  the*"  message  “The 
Dust  Control  Saves.” 

Leading  the  parade  of  two-legged  figures  comes 
a  sleepy  wee  tike  with  a  candle**  in  one  hand  and 
a  tire  over  his  shoulder.  He  needs  no  introduction, 
for  he  is  the  Fisk  Tire  trade-mark. 

This  chubby**  little  fellow  holds  his  age  well,  for, 
according  to  the  Fisk  Tire  people,  he  is  about  forty 
years  old.  Junior,**  as  the  Museum  calls  him,  made 
his  first  appearance  on  a  California  signboard  in 
1905*®  and  was  created  by  one  Burr  Griffin,  a 
visualizer  for  a  lithographing  company.  Although** 
Junior  became  the  pet  of  the  Fisk  organization,  he 
was  not  copyrighted  until  1910,**  becoming  the 
official  trade-mark  of  the  company  in  1914. 

Many  artists  have  painted**  the  tow-haired  boy, 
but  the  official  painting  came  from  the  brush  of 
Edward  Egleston.  His  young  son  posed  for  the  pic¬ 
ture.**  Although  both  artist  and  model  are  now 
dead,  the  character  will  live  on,  for  he  is  supposed 
to  be  one  of*®  the  most  appealing  and  best-knov/n 
trade  characters  ever  created. 

The  hobby  of  collecting  advertising**  trade 
characters  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  requires  thumbing 
through  countless  magazines,  years  old,  in  search 
of  prospects,**  plus  the  writing  of  hundreds  of  let¬ 
ters,  and  contacts  with  dozens  of  retailers  where 
one  must  haggle  for  a  battered**  old  model.  Then, 
too,  there  is  the  patching  of  heads  and  hands,  the 
replacing  of  eyes,  shoes,  ears,  that  the  silent  sales¬ 
man**  may  have  lost  during  their  fight  to  survive. 
But,  when  the  Museum  acquires  such  a  figure  as 
the  “Racing  Greyhound”*®  or  the  petite  and  colorful 
“Nabob”  of  Nabob  Coffee,  it’s  time  for  rejoicing, 
just  as  an  art  collector”  rejoices  when  he  discovers 
an  old  master  at  an  auction  sale.  (833) 

Giving  a  Hand 

SOME  OF  THE  BIGGEST  FIGURES  in  the 
world  of  business  were  apparently  marked  for 
mediocrity  or  failure*  in  the  beginning  of  their 
careers.  If  it  had  not  been  for  their  inborn 
stubbornness  and  refusal  to  admit  that  they  lacked 
the  qualities  for  success,  the  world  would  have 
been  the  loser. 

The  “comer”  is  not  always  trademarked.  Some’ 
men  find  themselves  more  quickly  than  others. 
Men  who  are  on  the  lookout  for  those  who  can 
fill  the  higher  brackets  are®  always  ready  to 
give  a  hand  to  the  fellow  who  is  trying  to  do  a  job. 

His  may  not  be  much  of  a  job®  and  he  may 
be  doing  it  on  the  wrong  foot,  but  if  he  is 
tackling  it  with  earnestness  and  determination* 
the  executive  over  him  makes  no  mistake  when 
he  gives  encouragement  and  a  pat  between  the 
shoulder  blades.*  Such  treatment  often  pro¬ 
duces  amazing  results  in  spurring  a  man  on. 
Most  men  in  key  positions  enjoy*  real  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  the  progress  of  some  chap  in  whom 
they  took  an  interest,  because  they  saw  some¬ 
thing  in*  him. — From  The  Pick-Up,  published  by 
the  United  Parcel  Service  of  America  (195) 
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Dutch  Donkey  Dodges  Duty 

From  a  May  15,  1947,  dispatch  from  The  Ha^ue, 
in  “The  New  York  Sun” 

JUDY  BARDEN 

EVERY  MORNING  at  8:30,  an  old,  sun-tanned 
Dutch  donkeyman  brings  his  four  donkeys  down  to 
the  beach.  Three  of‘  the  donkeys  are  brown,  but 
the  one  with  personality  is  gray.  The  three  brown 
donkeys  take  small  boys  and  girls  for  a’  ride  along 
the  sands.  With  infinite  patience,  they  allow  their 
ears  to  be  tweaked,  their  noses  to  be  patted,  and 
their®  short  manes  to  be  pulled.  Not  so  the  gray 
donkey. 

He  has  obviously  never  liked  children  very  much. 
Maybe  this*  is  doing  him  an  injustice.  Maybe  he 
is  just  choosey.  But  if  a  child  doesn’t  appeal  to 
him,  nothing  will®  induce  him  to  take  that  child  for 
a  ride.  With  a  series  of  high-pitched  “hee  haws” 
the  little  animal  kicks  up  his®  hind  legs  and  takes 
off  like  a  streak  of  donkey  lightning. 

His  owner  can  do  little  with  him.  He  has  the 
other  three*  donkeys  to  worry  about,  so,  with  a  dis¬ 
tracted  look,  he  watches  the  temperamental  part  of 
his  livelihood®  disappear  around  the  bend  and  leads 
the  three  other  donkeys  with  their  little  burdens 
along  the  beach. 

But  “Horace”* — or  what  sounds  like  “Horace”  in 
Dutch — doesn’t  like  to  stay  out  of  the  limelight  for 
long.  Within  five  minutes,  he  returns*®  leisurely 
around  the  bend  and  waits  for  his  stablemates  to 
come  back.  He  looks  at  all  the  little  children  w.iit- 
ing“  for  a  ride  and  goes  up  to  them.  Those  he 
doesn’t  like  he  butts  his  head  against,  nearly  knock¬ 
ing  them  over.  Then**  he  selects  one  who  looks 
gt)od  to  his  donkey  eye. 

It  may  not  be  this  child’s  turn  to  ride,  but  once 
Horace  has  chosen**  him  it  automatically  becomes 
his  turn.  Horace  will  brook  no  interference  with 
his  choice. 

There’s  also  a**  streak  of  polo  pony  in  Horace. 
He’ll  be  walking  along  calmly  like  all  good  donkeys 
should,  when  suddenly  he’ll**  do  a  little  dancing  side 
step  which  all  but  unseats  his  rider.  Then  he  will 
stop,  look  around  to  see  if  everything**  is  under  con¬ 
trol,  and  resume  his  sedate  walk  back  to  the 
queue  of  small  children. 

If  he  still  likes  his  choice,**  he’ll  take  the  child 
for  another  ride  without  parents’  or  owner’s  con¬ 
sent.  Before  the  child  has  had  time  to  dismount,** 
Horace  will  swing  around  and  start  his  stroll 
again.  Whereupon  anxious  mothers  will  chase  him 
to  make  sure  that  he  doesn’t**  do  a  polo  dance  and 
throw  their  child  into  the  sea. 

The  three  docile  donkeys  are  tied  together  on 
one  rein,**  but  Horace  is  such  an  upsetting  influence 
to  them  that  he  has  to  go  separately. 

Despite  all  his  prima**  donna  attitudes  he  is  the 
best  loved  donkey  on  the  beach,  and  if  there  are 
any  tidbits  around,  the  children**  give  them  to  Hor¬ 
ace  in  the  hope  that  they  can  curry  favor  and  be 
taken  for  a  ride.  Horace  has  been  known**  to  be 
ill-mannered  enough  to  eat  the  bribe  and  then 
ignore  the  giver.  (473) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 


work!” 


THE  TWO  TRAMPS  were  stretched  out  on  the 
green  grass.  Above  them  was  the  warm  sun,  be¬ 
side  them  was  a  babbling  brook.  It  was  a  quiet, 
'stful,  peaceful  scene. 

“Boy,”  mused  the  first  tramp  contentedly,  “right 
.ow  I  wouldn’t  change  places  w'ith  a  guy  who  owns 
a  million  bucks !” 

“How  about  five  million?”  asked  his  companion. 
“Not  even  for  five  million,”  drowsed  the  first 
tramp. 

“Well,”  persisted  his  pal,  “how  about  ten  mil¬ 
lion  bucks?” 

The  first  tramp  sat  up. 

“That’s  different,”  he  admitted,  “now  you’re  talk¬ 
ing  real  dough!” 

•  •  * 

TEACHER:  If  I  subtract  16  from  127,  what’s 
the  difference? 

Mary  Ellen;  I  can’t  see  any,  either. 

»  «  * 

BILL:  Speaking  about  baseball.  I’ve  even  got 
me  a  baseball  dog. 

Jim:  What  makes  you  call  him  a  baseball  dog? 
Bill;  Because  he  wears  a  muzzle,  catches  flies, 
chases  fowls,  and  beats  it  for  home  when  he  sees 
the  catcher  coming. 

»  «  * 

DINER:  Have  you  any  wild  duck? 

Waiter:  No,  sir,  but  we  can  take  a  tame  one  and 
irritate  it  for  you. 

«  «  « 

“HOW  does  your  little  cheering  section  make  so 
much  noise?” 

“We  give  them  all  a  cheering  drink.” 

“What?” 

“Root  beer.” 

«  «  • 

“IT’S  STRANGE  Mrs.  Wimple  never  can  see 
any  faults  in  herself,”  observed  old  lady  Riley. 
“Women  never  can,”  said  Riley. 

“Why,  the  idea !  I’m  sure  I  could  see  my  faults 
— if  I  had  any.” 
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Your  studrnts  can  increase  their  skill  by  reading  these  materials 


DICTATION 

MATERIAL 


Air 

Transport- 
Balloons 
to  DC4’s 


AIR  TRANSPORTATION  broke  out  its  rtrst 
tooth  and  started  to  creep,  back  in  1870  when  bal¬ 
lot  ns  wcre‘  used  to  carry  messages  from  Paris 
during  the  seige. 

In  the  early  1900’s  the  air  was  offering'  quite  a 
challenge  to  the  imaginations  of  men  who  didn’t 
care  much  whether  they  were  good  insurance 
risks.*  Daredevils  were  constantly  coming  out  with 
contraptions  to  fly  and  flying  them,  too.  Like  those 
crazy  Wright  Brothers  at^  Kitty  Hawk — “fools" 
said  the  wise  guys. 

Right  around  March  in  1912,  CJermany  threw  cold 
water  on  the  “them*  airplanes-will-never-amount- 
to-anything”  idea  when  she  put  three  rigid  airships 
in  commercial  air  service.* 

Here  in  the  United  States,  the  ball  really  started 
rolling  when  World  War  I  opened.  Then,  in  May’ 
1918,  the  first  scheduled  air-mail  route  was  flown 
between  Washington  and  New  York.  As  early  as 
1920,*  the  early  birds  were  pioneering  a  first  trans¬ 
continental  mail  route  between  New  York  and 


San®  Francisco.  At  that  time  flying  was  for  the 
rugged. 

In  1926  an  Air  Commerce  Act  came  into’"  being 
putting  air  navigation  under  Federal  control  and 
civil  flying  in  the  hands  of  the  Department"  of 
Commerce. 

I.indberg  made  his  hop  to  Paris  in  1927.  In  the 
same  year,  there  were  nineteen"  air  mail  contracts, 
and  within  a  few  months  the  flying  mail  mutes 
measured  sixteen  thousand,  three  hundred  eighty- 
two"  miles. 

By  193+,  air  transport  had  reached  the  high  scho-  1 
age,  with  fifty  th(  usand  miles  of  network  in’*  both 
North  and  South  America  and  a  flight  schedule  that 
totaled  me  hundred  thirty-three  thousand  miles 
daily. 

•  With'*  the  War  finis''ed,  we  stand  now  «n  the 
threshold  of  the  Age  of  Flight.  Here’s  what  we 
can  look  forward  to;  \  fleet  of  air"  transports 
flying  all  over  the  world  at  a  speed  greater  than 
three  hundred  miles  an  hour,  operating  over  six" 
to  eight  billion  miles  annually  in  all  kinds  of 
weather. 

Hong  Kong,  Lisbon,  Paris,  Brussels,  Berlin,  Bom¬ 
bay — you"  can  say  them  in  the  same  breath  with 
Kokomo,  Chicago,  Portland,  and  Nunica.  With  air 
transport  developed  to’*  its  present  status,  the  front 
doors  of  the  world  all  face  each  other. 

We  hope  that  the  early  birds,  the  Wrights  and 
all  of  "  the  “fools,”  are  taking  a  good  look  at  the 
airways  of  the  world — they  ought  to  feel  very 
proud  for  they’re  the  guys  who  did"  it  the  hard 
way  so  that  we  can  have  it  the  easy  way.  (430^ 


Good  Health  and  Resistance  From  “about  The  First” 


“FIT  as  a  Fiddle  and  Ready  for  Fall,”  might 
well  be  the  health  slogan  for  this  time  of  year. 
Good  health  and  resistance’  against  disease  should 
be  stored  up  during  the  late  summer  and  early 
fall  months,  so  that  Old  Man  Winter  cannot  reap* 
his  customary  harvest  in  sickness  and  discomfort. 

Get  plenty  of  sunshine  and  “installment”  tan 
during  the*  late  summer,  and  tone  up  your  muscles 
through  suitable  exercise.  Exercise  as  an  activity 
for  health  should*  involve  only  so  much  as  will 
develop  strength,  vitality,  and  physical  vigor,  the 


character  of*  exercise  depending  on  the  age  and 
physical  condition  of  the  individual. 

I  tart  each  day  with  a  good"  breakfast. 

Drink  at  least  six  glasses  of  water  daily. 

A  visit  to  your  doctor  to  check  up  on  your  physi¬ 
cal’  condition  ...  to  have  any  impairments  cor¬ 
rected,  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  either. 

Plan  your  winter  health*  “code”  so  it  will  in¬ 
clude  a  maximum  of  good  personal  hygiene  and 
a  minimum  of  those  factors  that  are*  known  to 
predispose  to  disease. ( i86) 


IT  mRV  R€PlflC€  5€CI?£rfl(?l€5.  • 
BUT  UJILL  IT  TPPit  TH6  BOSS 

OS  H€  paces  on.  opouno  . 
TH6  Office  GIVinG  DlCTOTiOn.'^ 


uiiLL  IT  onsuieo  his  phoitc. 
pgmino  Him  of  his  oppomr- 
menrs  ono  aeon  off  his 

DESK  ? 


uiiLi  it  pun  his  epponos, 
ono  Buv  HIS  uiire's  onni-  ^ 
veosflpo  ppesenrs  fop  mm  . 


UJILL  IT  Listen  TO  HIS  OLD 
JOHCS  OLL  DOM  ono  LOUGH 
OT  TH€m  ? 


Courtesy  of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

News  Item — Army  Perfects  Machine  That  Takes  Dictation  and  Types. 
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New  in  Farm  and  Factory  From  “Invention  News  and  Views” 


Eggs  With  More  Vitamin  D.  Under  customary 
conditions,  eggs  seldom  contain  more  than  seventy- 
five  units  of  V'itamin  D.‘  Researchers  now  report 
that  by  controlled  feeding  the  amount  may  be  in¬ 
creased  to  several  hundred  units.  They  promise* 
that  eventually  farmers  may  produce  eggs  with 
a  guaranteed  amount  of  Vitamin  D — possibly’  as 
much  as  four  hundred  units. 

Nenu  Farm  Machinery.  Two-wheeled  vegetable 
thinning,  cotton  chopping  and  sugar  cane  weeding 
machines'  have  been  added  to  one  manufacturer’s 
line  of  farm  machinery  and  tools,  and  will  soon 
be  placed  on  the  market.* 

Flamethronver  Weeds  Cotton.  Flamethrowers  are 
now  used  to  weed  cotton  fields.  The  specially- 
designed  machine  shoots  out  a  flaming'  compound 
derived®  from  oil  which  destroys  weeds  without 
damaging  the  cotton.  Oil  scientists  constantly  en¬ 


gaged  in  agricultural  research  worked  out  the 
oil  derivative.  Other  petroleum  derivatives  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the”  farmer  are  used  in  insecticides,  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  carriers  for  plant  hormones. 

Spring  Grass  High  in  Protein.  Farmers  wait 
too  long  to  cut*  their  grass  and  thereby  lose  about 
half  of  the  protein  content,  according  to  a  recent 
report.  Grass  cut  early'*  in  the  spring  and  cured 
while  young  is  said  to  have  three  or  four  times 
more  meat-and-milk-making  protein  than  it  would 
have  later"  on  at  the  usual  hay-making  time. 

Plants  Take  to  the  Air.  Transporting  plants  by 
air  from  the  South  to  food  processors  in  the 
North”  has  already  been  tried  with  success.  Not 
only  can  processors  receive  the  plants  in  about  a 
third  of  the  time'®  usually  required,  but  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  arrange  for  shipping  at  a  time  when 
weather  is  satisfactory"  for  planting.  (284) 


Name  Your  Color 


THE  LADY  SHOPPER  who  has  difficulty  de¬ 
scribing  to  a  clerk  just  what  color  she  wants  will 
get  a  helping'  hand  from  science  and  invention 
in  the  form  of  a  colorscope.  The  new  device  elec¬ 
trically  blends®  primary  colors  in  various  inten¬ 
sities  to  produce  on  a  screen  any  shade  of  color 
in  the  visible®  light  spectrum. 

Whether  the  lady  starts  to  talk  about  something 
in  a  “sort  of  salmon  pinkish”  or  is  trying'  to 
match  the  color  of  something  at  home,  the  clerk 
simply  turns  on  the  colorscope,  and  as  the  various 
shades  flash®  on  the  screen,  the  selection  can  be 
made. 

The  colorscope  was  designed  principally  for  the 
benefit  of*  lecturers  and  physics  teachers  as  an 
aid  in  explaining  principles  of  color  and  color 
mixture. 


A  portable’  instrument  weighing  only  ten 
pounds  and  operating  on  any  llO-volt  outlet,  the 
colorscope”  contains  three  light  sources,  produc¬ 
ing  the  primary  colors  red,  blue,  and  green, 
mounted  behind  a  viewing  screen.” 

Intensities  of  the  light  sources  are  controlled  as 
volume  is  controlled  on  a  radio.  By  varying'" 
combinations  and  intensities  of  the  light  sources, 
various  color  shades  are  obtained  from  one  end 
ot  the  spectrum”  to  the  other. 

The  viewing  screen  has  three  sections,  a  large 
middle  section  for  color  blending,  and  two 
smaller'®  side  sections  illuminated  with  artificially 
produced  daylight  for  use  as  a  comparison. — /«- 
I’ention'^  S enus  and  I'iezvs  (263) 


aRKOO  SHORTHAND 
I  CORRECTIVE  SLIDE  ' 

02.  1 . 

.c 

.  ry /a  /. 

.  /-.o  .O-  ^  0^’’^ 


.  C  if  ■*y  *—f  ^  - 

.Cy  ^  e.  ^  . 

a,  ^ _ 


Announcing  .  .  . 

A  boon  to  teachers  whose  busy  schedules  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
e.xamine  rej;ularly  the  penmanship  of  their  shorthand  students  .  .  . 

.\  guide  to  students  who  have  been  taught  to  analyze  their  shorthand 
penmanship  and  who  want  a  quick  aid  in  detecting  their  weaknesses  .  .  . 


The  Gregg  Shorthand  Corrective  Slide 


I'he  slide  is  composed  of  nu)st  of 
the  essential  shorthand  characters, 
shown  in  their  usages  with  other 
characters. 

Made  of  clear  acetate,  the  slide  can 
be  placed  over  the  student’s  short¬ 
hand  notes,  so  that  each  character 
can  be  compared  with  a  m.idel. 


I'he  slide  measures  3  inches  by  8*^4 
inches  and  is  flexible.  The  print- 
i.ig  cn  it,  in  bright  red,  gives  the 
actual  size  desired. 

The  slide  sells  for  15  cents,  or 
$1.50  a  dozen.  A  sample  will  be 
provided  to  teachers  upon  their  re- 
cpiest.  Write  at  once  to 


The  (>reg^  Writer  . 270  Madison  Avenue  .  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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These  dictation  materials  are  counted  in  units  of  20  standard  words. 


Graded  Letters 
for  Use 
with  the 
Gregg  Manual 


ing  from  one  end  of  the  nation  to  the  other.*  They 
will  soon  achieve  national  fame.  Moreover,  since 
their  factory  is  not  far  from  your  place,  I  can  al- 
viays*  get  your  goods  to  you  in  time. 

I  think  you  will  nuelcome  this  change  and  that 
you  will  like  Smith’s  ivork. 

Yours  very  truly,  (139) 

Charles: 

The  three  cases  of  beans  and  peas  you  said 


A.  E.  KLEIN 


For  Use  with  Chapter  One 

Harry: 

There  will  be  a  meeting  the  6th  of  the  month 
with  Mat  Allen,  head  of  the  Grady  Mental  Clinic. 
You  are*  aware  that  the  Clinic  is  in  debt,  but 
did  you  hear  that,  by  the  will  of  Hattie  Dana,  the 
Clinic  will  get  all*  but  a  little  of  the  money  they 
need.^  With  the  aid  of  our  League  the  remaining 
money  may  be  had  to  rid  Grady*  of  all  that  debt. 

Mr.  Allen  would  like  all  our  men  to  come  to  the 
meeting. 

Lem  (75) 

Dear  Sir: 

I  will  be  in  Reading  the  middle  of  the  month.  I 
need  more  cattle,  and  hear  that  you  can  get  them. 
I  am*  going  to  the  Henry  Clay  Inn.  Can  you  meet 
me  there  the  16th? 

Yours  truly,  (34) 

Dear  Sir: 

The  milk  you  desire  will  be  ready  at  two.  I  am 
at  the  dairy  all  day  and  you  can  come  in  any* 
time  to  get  it. 

Yours  truly  (25) 

Dear  Sir: 

I  cannot  meet  you  in  Erie  at  this  time — I  hit  my 
knee  and  I  am  too  lame.  Could  you  come  to  Lynn 
at*  the  end  of  the  month?  When  you  get  here  Mr. 
Crane  and  I  could  go  into  'the  deed  with  you  in 
more  detail  and*  eliminate  any  little  error  in  what 
he  added  to  it  the  10th.  Meantime,  Mr.  Lee  can 
handle  getting*  you  all  the  nickel  trim  you  desire. 

Yours  truly,  (69) 

Helen: 

I  am  going  to  Green  Lake  the  5th  of  the  month. 
Would  you  like  to  come  with  me?  The  country 
air  will  be  a*  great  treat,  and  you  will  have  a 
good  time  there. 

Gale  (28) 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Two 

Dear  Sir: 

I  cannot  ship  you  the  goods  you  mention  in  your 
letter  until  the  beginning  of  next  month.  I  have 
been'  getting  most  of  my  sash  from  Mr.  Lacy,  but 
because  of  his  age,  he  must  soon  leave  the  business. 
Meantime,  I  have  taken*  steps  to  see  that  the  sash 
you  say  you  need  by  the  10th  is  shipped  without 
fail  soon  after  the  first  of  the  month. 

I*  have  been  giving  some  business  of  late  to  the 
Smith  people,  and  they  have  informed  me  that  be¬ 
fore  the  month  is  over*  they  can  fill  all  my  needs. 
Their  <work  is  very  good  and  their  name  is  spread- 


would  be  shipped  before  the  15th  have  never 
reached  me.  Will  you  see  what'  date  they  left  the 
packers  at  Barrett  and  let  Vance  hear  before  he 
leaves  Parker’s  Garagef  He  happens  to  have  driven' 
in  to  get  the  machine  fixed,  and  since  that  is  bound 
to  take  more  than  a  day,  he  plans  to  stay  over  to 
be  in  time*. /or  the  pick  of  the  bargains  when  the 
bidding  begins  at  the  sale  at  French’s  factory.  If 
you  can  catch  him  this*  evening,  maybe  he  will  be 
willing  to  fetch  back  one  case  to  fill  our  shelves 
until  you  can  trace  the  others.  I  should*  like  another 
case  each  of  peaches  and  of  grape  jelly,  but  I  fear 
Vance  will  not  have  space  for  them  too. 

Business  has*  been  very  heavy  these  days.  When 
it  eases  a  little  I  shall  visit  you  and  Sally. 

Frances  (136) 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Three 
Dear  Doctor  Jones: 

I  heartily  agree  with  you  that  the  ocean  trip 
would  be  better  for  my  health  than  a  vueek  or'  so  at 
Broken  Bovj,  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  hardly 
likely  I  can  complete  the  necessary  preparations’ 
before  you  and  the  others  will  be  starting  off  on 
the  steamer  Lone  Star  for  the  convention  at  Ha¬ 
vana.* 

As  I  told  you  when  I  called  you,  my  partner 
•went  to  the  hospital  for  a  major  operation  yester¬ 
day,*  which  means  that  his  work  and  my  own  have 
to  be  consolidated.  The  general  office  cannot 
handle  the*  situation  alone,  for  both  Paul  and  I 
have  a  lot  of  important  deals  to  be  closed  and  our 
daily  business*  has  gro'wn  heavier  lately,  too. 

I  thought  the  auditor  would  easily  finish  with  the 
accounts  of  the  John  Thomas'  Estate  in  three 
•weeks,  but  he  commenced  that  job  only  today.  (Al¬ 
though  the  Hopkins  matter  generally  takes*  two 
days,  he  has  ^worked  very  much  slo^wer  this  time.) 
There  are  two  important  business  conferences  — 
possibly*  another  —  and  I  must  talk  with  Horace 
Hart  regarding  employing  college  men  in  our  office. 
Mr.  Holliday'*  also  has  asked  for  our  counsel  on  a 
bigger  home  for  his  art  collection,  so  you  can  see 
what  a  "spot”  I  am**  in. 

This  state  of  affairs  compels  me  to  vuithdra^w  and 
ask  you  to  let  some  other  fello^w  be  chosen  to  repre¬ 
sent'*  my  lodge.  It  would  be  folly  to  risk  loss  of 
representation  for  the  Cedar  Knoll  chapter  merely 
to  keep'*  the  space  booked  for  me  open  on  the  small 
chance  that  I  could  leave  Shadow  La^wn  in  time  to 
catch  the  boat  at  the  Coast. 

Sorry'*  not  to  be  able  to  have  the  honor  of 
representing  the  lodge. 

Very  truly  yours,  (296) 

A  GOOD  TEAM  LEADER  is  always  a  good 
team  mate. — The  Pick-Up 
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Transcription  Speed 
Practice 

Dear  Miss  Green: 

You  have  been  recommended  to  us  as  wanting  a 
suitable  place  to  purchase  truly  first  quality'  stock- 
ings. 

Harrison  Fowler  and  Company  is  prepared  to 
satisfy  all  your  stocking  needs.  We  offer  first* 
quality  nylons  and  service  sheer  rayons.  Your 
order  on  the  enclosed  form,  plus  your  check  or 
money  order,  is*  all  that’s  necessary.  We  can  as¬ 
sure  you  of  stockings  styled  to  perfection  and  care¬ 
fully  made  of  finest'  materials  for  maximum  wear. 

Our  company  prides  itself  on  the  quality  of  its 
hosiery  and  the*  reliability  of  its  service.  We  know 
you’ll  appreciate  the  careful  workmanship  and  the 
smooth,  sheer  finish*  assured  when  master  crafts¬ 
men  work  with  fine  materials  and  machines.  Your 
order  will  be  shipped  promptly  when  received* — in 
specially  designed  packages  to  insure  absolute  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  precious,  flawless  stockings  they 
contain.* 

Shopping  by  mail  is  convenient,  reliable,  and 
economical.  We  guarantee  complete  satisfaction.* 

Sincerely,  (183) 

Dear  Mrs.  Clayton: 

Frequently  during  the  days  of  nylon  hosiery 
queues,  we  had  reason  to  be  very  grateful*  to  you. 
We  promised  ourselves  then  that  just  as  soon  as  we 
returned  to  something  resembling  normalcy,  we 
would*  drop  you  a  line  because  you  deserved  to 
know  that  your  patience  and  understanding  in  a 
very  trying  situation*  were  of  immense  help  to  us. 

Today,  however,  the  array  of  sizes,  weights,  and 
colors  in  hosiery*  is  something  to  marvel  at.  It  is  a 
pleasant  sight  to  see  shelves  bulging  with  stock, 
and  you,  no  doubt,  are  as  cheered  by*  it  as  we  are. 
Quite  a  change,  certainly,  from  the  one-pair-to-a- 
customer  days,  which  weren’t  half  as  difficult*  as 
they  might  have  been  because  of  your  help. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  and  see  our  wonderful 
selection  of  fine*  hosiery.  There  is  no  limit  on  the 
quantity  you  purchase.  The  Hosiery  Section  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  the*  ninth  floor.  You  can,  however,  send 
your  order  in  by  mail.  It  will  receive  prompt  atten¬ 
tion.  Yours  very  truly,  (179) 


A  Letter  from  Ben 

(Junior  O.G.A.  Tut  for  ^eptemhor ) 

Dear  Ned: 

When  are  you  going  to  the  shore  again?  I 
should  like  very  much  to  leave  my  little  log  cabin 
and  come*  down  with  you. 

We  made  a  good  meal  by  the  fire  when  Bill  and 
Carl  were  here.  They  liked  sitting  before  the 
flames  and  having*  only  the  stars  for  a  canopy. 

I  grieve  to  think  that  you  and  I  must  wait  so 
long  before  we  can  go  fishing*  again.  What  a  gay 
life  we  can  have  in  this  land  of  ours  with  so  little 
money  but  with  the  joy  of  youth  in  our*  veins! 

Ben  (81) 


Civilization 

(September  O.G.A.  .Membership  Tett) 

HAVE  YOU  ever  thought  that,  of  all  the  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  world,  man  is  the  only  one  who  pro¬ 
vides  himself  with*  artificial  clothing?  Every  other 
animal  is  born  with  a  beautiful  coat  that  fits  it  to 
perfection,*  protects  it  from  the  weather,  is  suited 
to  its  needs,  and  is  continually  being  renewed.  The 
dog,  the  horse,*  the  bird,  and  the  wild  animals  that 
roam  the  forests — yes,  even  the  flies,  bees,  and  bugs, 
and  the  fishes  and  reptiles'  as  well — are  by  nature 
their  own  spinners,  weavers,  and  clothiers.  Man 
alone  finds  that  he  must  have  clothes  and  orna¬ 
ments,*  besides  the  skin  he  is  born  with,  for  com¬ 
fort  and  adornment;  and  he  calls  on  all  the  world 
to  help  him.  (118) 

(Ten  cents  should  accompany  these  tests  for  a  .Member- 
ship  Certificate!  2S  cents  for  Gold  Emblem  Pin.) 

Actual  Business  Letters 

Mr.  Carl  Walker,  2364  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
33,  New  York.  Dear  Mr.  Walker:* 

Photography  is  basically  a  simple  process.  You 
press  a  button  on  the  camera;  you  hear  a*  click; 
and  light  has  done  its  work. 

Essentially,  photography  is  as  simple  as  this  in 
both  of  its  basic  functions* — recording  and  repro¬ 
ducing.  That  is  one  reason  why  it  is  such  a  popu¬ 
lar  hobby.  That  is  also'  one  reason  why  it  is  so 
widely  useful  in  business,  industry,  and  the  pro¬ 
fessions. 

To  record,  you  simply®  expose  film  to  the  light  re¬ 
flected  from  a  person,  a  bank  check,  a  fast  machine 
operation.  Light  does  the*  recording — automati¬ 
cally,  accurately,  and  economically. 

To  reproduce  such  records,  you  simply*  pass  light 
through  the  original  negative.  And  you  get  paper 
prints  of  your  illustration,  a  projected*  image  of 
your  check,  a  motion  picture  of  your  machine  in 
action. 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  how  the  essential*  sim¬ 
plicity  of  photography  can  be  applied  to  advantage 
in  your  business  or  professional  activities.*®  Write 
for  our  booklet — “Photography  in  the  Business 
World” — it  may  give  you  some  suggestions. 

Very  sincerely**  yours,  (221) 

Mr.  Frank  Parker,  24th  and  N  Streets,  N.W., 
Washington  7,  D.  C.  Dear  Mr.  Parker: 

Up  to  date,*  we  have  made  every  effort  to  serve 
you  without  increasing  our  rates.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  given  you  high*  quality  service  in 
news,  feature,  and  stock  photographs.  Now  we  find 
it  impossible  to  continue  this  service*  under  the 
present  rates. 

You  have  been  faced  with  the  same  problems. 
We  regret  it  is  necessary  to  announce'  that,  effec¬ 
tive  next  month,  our  prices  will  be  increased  twenty 
per  cent  on  all  photographs,  to  help  meet  the  in¬ 
creased*  production  costs. 

As  in  the  past,  you  will  receive  the  full  coopera¬ 
tion  of  our  staff,  and  we  hope  you  will  come*  to  us 
with  any  special  picture  problems  you  may  have. 
Our  large  research  staff  is  always  at  your  service. 
It  is*  ready  at  your  beck  and  call. 

Cordially  yours,  (148) 
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A.  A.  Bowie  September,  1947 

The  Buiiness  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further  in* 
formation  about  the  products  circled  below: 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5 

Name  . 

Address  . 
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I  would  also  like  to  know  more  about: 

□  Gregg’s  new  1947  texts . (front  cover) 

□  A.  B.  Dick’s  Mimeograph  machine . (page  i) 

□  Esterbrook’s  shorthand  pens . (page  ii) 

□  Remington  Rand’s  practice  filing  sets . (page  5) 

□  Gregg  Writer  magazine . (page  53) 

D  Gregg’s  professional  books . (back  cover) 

□  Burrough’s  business  machines . (back  cover) 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 

HUGHES  raiNTING  CO. 


A  cylindrical  chart  with  a  wide  computinii 
area  assures  maximum  visibility.  Magnification 
is  provided  by  a  reading  lens  covering  the  chart. 
On  this  Model  970  Postal  Scale,  illumination  of 
the  chart  is  automatic  when  the  platform  on 
which  the  packages  are  weighed  is  depressed. 


ON  THE 
LOOKOUT 


A.  A.  BOWLE 


IvVhat’s  new?  For  the  sake  of  efficiency, 
more  and  more  attention  is  being  given  to 
proper  seating  for  the  office  worker.  The  new 
No.  745  Royal  Secretarial  chair  is  a  case  in 
point.  It  has  flex-spring  seat  16^2  inches  wide 
and  16  inches  deep,  adjustable  in  height  from 
16  to  19^  inches,  and  a  comfort-shaped  back 
rest  adjustable  also  for  height  and  for  pitch. 
Like  all  Royal  Metal  Manufacturing  Company’s 
chairs,  it  has  the  important  oversized  ball-bear¬ 
ing  swivel.  The  chairs  are  of  square  tube  steel 
construction  and  are  available  in  the  new  Pas- 
telle  colors  from  a  range  of  32  choices.  Up¬ 
holstery  is  Tuf-Tex  leatherette. 


'y  Rub-R-Vive,  it  is  claimed,  is  a  new  liquid 
^  that,  when  applied  directly  to  rubber  sur¬ 
faces,  such  as  typewriter  platens,  rollers,  etc., 
lengthens  the  life  of  the  rubber.  It  acts  as  a 
plasticizer  and  a  cleanser  and  restores  traction. 
Manufactured  by  Schwartz  Chemical  Company. 


A  A  new  line  of  sturdy  wooden  tables  is  now’ 
*  on  the  market  by  D.  &  L.  Furniture  Com¬ 
pany.  The  typewriter  tables  are  strong  enough 
to  hold  the  machine  rigid.  Below’  is  a  conveni¬ 
ent  shelf,  which  also  acts  as  a  stabilizer  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  table  from  shaking. 


e*  A  new  all-purpose  postal  scale  for  comput- 
^  ing  postage  on  all  classes  of  mail  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  Commercial  Controls  Corporation.  Ca¬ 
pacity  30  pounds.  Weights  are  shown  in  ounce 
gradations  to  simplify  computation  of  postage  to 
foreign  countries. 


'y  A  new’  postw’ar  Hydraw’lik  automatic 
m.oistener  desk  set.  Model  6486,  has  been 
made  available  by  the  Hydrawlik  Company.  The 
manufacturer  claims  that  a  large  reservoir  holds 
100  per  cent  more  water,  and  that  a  flexible 
plastic  valve  has  been  provided  for  the  stream¬ 
lined  product.  The  new  model  comes  in  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  colors  for  the  moistener  placed  on 
a  nonbreakable  plastic  stand  in  black.  A  new 
type  of  adhesive  is  claimed  to  affix  the  con¬ 
veniently  shaped  sponge  permanently  to  the 
flexible  plastic  valve. 


